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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
CLOSES THE EARTHLY CAREER OF MR. AUGUSTUS MORRISTON. 


‘THERE was one ray of consolation for Jacob in his thoughts about 
the humiliating and sad troubles of the day; his father knew nothing 
of them. The heart already torn by anxiety, and the mind weakened by 
disease, were freed from the knowledge that the wreck had come at last, 
that the ship wes breaking up, that the breakers were tossing about it, 
and that no vestige would remain for Jacob. Mr. Morriston had com- 
forted himself with the thought that his creditors would act as fairly 
by him as he had acted by them, and that at the worst there would be 
‘a balance to the good.” 

“You have been long away, Jacob,” he said, as his son entered the 
room. 

“ Yes, father,” Jacob replied. 

“You must not leave me again, Jacob.” 

Mr. Morriston was getting weaker ; he spoke very softly, and some- 
times wandered strangely from the subject about which he was talking. 
During the day he had read, and repeated, several passages from the 
New Testament, and he had prayed frequently. 

_ “T have been thinking about the beauties of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Jacob,” he said, after a short pause. 

“ Dear father!” said Jacob, in a whisper, and laying his head upon 
his father’s shoulder, as aunt Keziah gently withdrew from the room. 
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“Tt is sufficient for every want; it interprets all our weaknesses, it 
reminds us of our duties and our frailties.” The sufferer repeated the 
prayer, slowly and earnestly, and Jacob said “ Amen,” with a bursting 
heart. 

Mr. Morriston leaned back after this effort, his hand wandering to 
Jacob's head, and stroking it. 

“You remember your mother, Jacob,” said the dying man in a 
whisper; “and your brother? Yes, yes; but not as I knew her, my 
dear boy, my dear Jacob, full of the hope and beauty of youth as you 
are, Jacob. I could think I see her now.” 

“ Father, dear father!” said Jacob, growing alarmed, and in an agony 
too great for tears ; something in the manner of his father seeming to tell 
him that the end was coming. 

“ And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them, and as F forgive 
him,” went on Mr. Morriston, raising his head slightly and looking 
towards the windows, which were roseate with the rays of the setting 
sun. 

Jacob clung, closer to his father, and the question quivered on 
his lips, whether his father had forgiven him for all his undutifulness in 
the past ; then he thought that such a question would only trouble his 
father and would appear unjust. But he must say something; so he said, 
* Do you love me, father?” 

“Aye, my boy,” replied his father, in measured accents, “ dearly, 
dearly! God bless you!” and he pressed his lips upon Jacob’s forehead. 
“ Hut, Jacob,” he said immediately afterwards, stretching out his right 
hand towards the window, and gazing upwards fixedly, “we must not 
ieep her waiting ; and Arthur, poor Arthur, he was as good a boy as 
Jacob.” 

At that moment Jacob would have been much happier if his father 
had been in possession of his secret regarding Lucy. More than once he 
had been on the point of mentioning her name and telling all; but some- 
thing always restrained him just as he was on the point of pouring 
his confession into his father’s ear. 

The wind, which had come in with the early morning tide, had for 
several hours been returning with the receding waves of the far-off ocean. 
‘The room was growing darker and darker, the red light upon the panes 
was fading rapidly, a gentle breeze rustled down the street ; it seemed as 
if the last air ripple was going away with the sun. 

“Come; come, Jacob; let us join them; they are beckoning; the 
fields are green—the music is ——” 


* * * *. * 


And the spirit of Jacob's father departed with the wind and the sun- 
beams. 











































JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
JACOB IS SUMMONED TO THE RESIDENCE OF SQUIRE NORTHOOTES, JUSTICE OF 
THE PEACE. 


THE message of death soon sped through Middleton. The passing 
bell swung in the steeple, sobbing and pealing, and moaning and wailing, 
making people stop in the middle of their suppers, or over their grog, 
or at their sewing, or at the loom, to ask each other who was dead. It 
knocked at Jacob’s heart until the frail temple was like to crack with the 
repetition of the message which was too well known. Jacob could not 
rest. Air, air, he needed air. He would be stifled. Out into the 
wilderness, once a garden, he stalked bewildered ; and there, as if it was 
a chaunt for the dead, the old hyma—- 


‘* There is a happy land, 
Far, far away,” 
rose up above the noise of net spinning, and the factory windows were 
ablaze with light. The music floated in the air, in murmuring notes that 
trembled through Jacob’s soul, touching his better nature, and arousing 
within him thoughts of that future world to which three had gone 
before. 

“ A letter for you,” said Mrs. Titsy, in a voice that startled Jacob, so 
gently had Tom’s mother moved up the garden path. “Oh, poor dear 
fellow!” she said, as Jacob took it ; “ poor dear lad!” and then she put her 
apron to her eyes and wiped away big tears that would not be restrained. 

“Tt has not come by the post then?” said Jacob, who could just see 
that there was no stamp upon it. 

“No, and the boy said that it was very important ; you had better 
come into the house, sir, and read it.” 

Jacob did so, and not until then (his troubles had come so quickly 
upon him since the morning) did he remember that he had not even 
read a letter from Lucy, which the postman had brought him. On the 
previous day he had received kind communications from Mr. Spawling 
and Spen. 

It was a brief note that which Mrs. Titsy gave him. It simply stated 
that Squire Northcotes had important business with Mr. Jacob Morriston, 
whom he would expect at his residence at eleven o’clock the next day. 

“You're a fine young fellow to assault a gentleman, are you not? a 
very fine fellow,” said Mr. Northcotes, when Jacob kept the appointment 
on the following day. ‘ What have you to say for yourself?” and the 
magistrate put his double glasses over his nose and leaned back in his 
chair to obtain a better view of his visitor. 

“ Am I on my trial then?” inquired Jacob, with a slight flush tinging 
his cheeks that had grown pale with the cares and troubles of only two 
days. 
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“On your trial, sir! I should think you are on your trial.” 

“T hope you will not trifle with me,” said Jacob, thinking he detected 
something in Squire Northeote’s manner less earnest than a magistrate 
should be when fulfilling any portion of a justice’s duties. 

“ Trifle with you! trifle! not at all,’ said the magistrate, rising and 
ringing a bell. 

“ When did Mr. Gripps say he would call again about those warrants?” 
he inquired, when his summons was answered. 

“ At half-past eleven,” said an apoplectic flunkey. 

“Very well ; let him wait when he arrives.” 

“ And why am I called here, sir? I am not prepared for suspense 
upon any matter,” said Jacob, after the serving man had disappeared. 

“ Suspense—it will be sespension for you (the Squire chuckled at his 
own joke) if you go on attacking gentlemen im the performance of their 
duty. Suspense indeed.” and then the Squire put his hands into his 
pockets, and rattled his gold and silver until it seemed to repeat as plainly 
as possible, “ Suspense indeed.” 

“ Gentlemen!” said Jacob contemptwously. “ But I do not wish to 
have any discussion. If you cannot inform me, at once, what your 
business is with me I must leave you, I am desirous of getting homo 
again—if it may be called home, now,” 

There was something so sad in the tone of the voice, and the delicate 
manner in which Jacob referred to his fallen fortunes, that the magistrate 
could no longer continue his badinage, for he had only been endeavour- 
ing to exercise a wholsome fear, in Jacob’s mind, with reference to his 
encounter with Gripps. 

“ Well then, be seated,” said the magistrate, throwing off the vain and 
ostentatious manner by which he was usually characterized. “I have an, 
application from Mr. Gripps for warrants against yourself and others for 
assanits,” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jacob, waiting for further information. 

“Well, does not that make you feel frightened? doesn’t that alarm 
you—eh?” said the Squire, evidently surprised at Jacob’s coolness. 

“ No,” said Jacob, in desperation; “is it to frighten me that you have 
been good enough to send for me here ?” 

“Why, what a fierce young fellow you are! Really, I begin to think 
I shall do wrong to— Dear me! dear me! why, you might be a poacher, 
or a burglar, instead ef what you appear to be, with your curt answers 
and defiant bearing,” said Squire Northcote, getting annoyed that he had 
not, succeeded in aweing Jacob into a terrible fright. 

“T always had reason to have a poor opinion of you, sit,” said Jacob, 
rising and taking up his hat, “but now you sink lower than ever in my 
estimation. A brave thing, is it not, to take part with scoundrels in the 
wreck and destruction of an honest man’s home, and then to triumph 
over his son, and try to frighten him when the father is dead?” 

“Stop! Stop! Dear, dear me! dear me! poor fellow! there, there, 
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sit down, sit down ;” and the Squire took Jacob by the arm, and thrust 
him into the chair he had just vacated. 

“You wrong me; you do, indeed. Dear me! what asad thing! How 
is it I did not know? As if it were not enough to have the bailiffs, 
let alone— Dear me! Why, what an infernal, hard-hearted devil— 
ahem—TI must be, torturing the lad in that manner. Dear, dear! why, 
it’s cruelty to animals. Damme! I deserve a month on the treadwheel,” 
with which emphatic comment upon his own conduct, the Squire walked 
about the room, and rattled his gold and silver, which repeated his last 
pungent remark as plainly as gold and silver could do. 

Jacob looked up in astonishment, and when there was a slight pause 
in the Squire’s movements, he essayed to speak. 

“Don’t speak, sir; not a word, not a word. I’m a homicide, sjr, a 
homicide—a murderer of the innocents; I’m a wretch,” went on the 
Squire, twitching at his coat collar, and throwing his little head about in 
the wildest state of excitement. 

Indeed, there is no knowing to what extent his contempt for bimeelf 
at that moment might not have gone had not the corpulent individnal 
before mentioned knocked at the door, thrust his head inside, and ejacu- 
lated “ Gripps.” 

The Squire caught at the word with the eagerness with which it is 
said drowning men desire to seize upon straws. “Gripps, Gripps!” 
and the magistrate darted off after the apoplectic one. 

Immediately afterwards, Jacob heard a great deal of talking in an 
adjoining room, in which the oratory was very noisy and all on one side. 
There were few words that he could, however, detect, save “dearme” 
and “damme ;” and the Squire made such frequent use of both, that it 
would have puzzled a much cleverer fellow than Jacob to decide when 
the Squire’s exclamation was “dearme” and when it was something else, 
the words were so singularly blended, and were used so frequently, that, 
to use a popular phrase denoting muddle, “ you couldn’t tell t’other from 
whic.” 

By and bye the Squire returned, moilified by his interview with 
Gripps, upon whom he had removed all the epithets and reproaches which 
he had hitherto applied to himself. 

“‘Dear me, I flattered myself I knew something ; I thought I was 
rather a man of the world.” 

The discovery that he had somehow or other made a mistake in this 
was a blow to the Squire’s vanity, which fretted him almost as much as 
it did to think that he had been acting cruelly towards one who had so 
much right to find sympathy and kindness. 

“ Well, sir,” he said at length, “you need fear no trouble from 
Gripps: T'll see that you are safe at any rate.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jacob. 

“ Don’t thank me ; no words about that ; but tell me what you are 
going to do ; what are your prospects in life?” 
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“I do not know,” said Jacob. 

“No, no—of course not ; cannot think about it until the funeral 
is over: that’s the feeling of a good son ; well, well—I know, I know. 

3ut look here, now” (the gold and silver rattled, and then several 

gold pieces came forth. ‘ Look here, now, you may have use for this; 
there, take it ; it isn’t a gift; I'll lend it to you; I’ve no use for it; I shall 
only throw it away—come, come.” 

But Jacob declined. “I do not need it at present, sir; Iam greatly 
obliged to you,” said Jacob. 

The Squire was hurt at the refusal, but nothing would induce Jacob 
to take the money. 

“ Very well; I regard it as false pride ; but never mind,” said the 
Squire ; “perhaps you are right ; this, however, you must do, let me know 
when you do require it, that’s all.” 

Jacob thanked the Squire, and was shown to the door by the Magis- 
trate himself. 

“ Humph! he’s a proud young fellow—like his father,” said the 
Squire, ringing the bell for his sherry and biscuits. “ As it happened, it 
turned out well for a time, but I’ve been sorry ever since for that brawl] I 
had with poor Morriston : dear me, it’s a pity he wasn’t a red.” ‘ 

“ Dear me, it’s a pity he wasn’t a red,” said the agitated gold and 
silver. There was no mistake about it. Whenever the Squire wished 
to be very emphatic he shook up sundry coins of the realm, including two 
old guineas which were always domiciled in those ample pockets, until 
they repeated, as plainly as possible, the words upon which he laid the 
gold and silver emphasis. 


A week after this interview between Jacob and the Magistrate, a 
vault in the Middleton Churchyard had been opened that the body of 
Augustus Morriston might rest in company with the remains of his wife, 
and Jacob’s little brother, whose violet had long since ceased to bloom in 
the garden. The establishment of the late Mr. Morriston was closed ; 
great placards were posted upon the shutters announcing a sale by auction. 
The windows in the upper rooms were dirty, the blinds had disappeared 
altogether, and “ To Let” was daubed on the panes, in white letters. The 
garden was strewn with scraps of paper, fragments of straw, broken 
packing-cases, and pieces of rope. All that remained to remind those 
who knew Jacob’s paradise, in its sunny days, was the factory music, the 
noise of the distant river, and voices from over the wall. But of these, 
only the river was unchanged. Joy, nor sorrow, nor death had altered the 
gurgling, gliding, rippling, rumbling river as it fell from the mill-dam and 
passed along its varied course to the ocean. 
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JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OF A FAMOUS BANQUET, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


NotWITHSTANDING Jacob Morriston’s great misfortune, there was no 
very perceptible change in Middleton. The burgesses, however much they 
may have been shocked at the sudden death of Mr. Augustus Morriston, 
made no alteration in their mode of life, or in their arrangements for the 
future. When the minute-bell tolled, as the body was being conveyed to 
its last resting-place, people said, “ That’s for poor Mr. Morriston ;” and 
that class of women who stand at their doors to see sights, laid by their 
work, picked up their children, and looked out to see the sombre show. 
But before the next morning all was forgotten, and people opened their 
shutters and had their breakfasts as if nothing had happened, though 
Jacob Morriston, with his wrecked hopes and aspirations, was an orphan 
and a wanderer. 

Mr. Morriston’s paper had been missed more than the proprietor 
himself. But the consciousness that all the fine speeches would not 
appear in the Middleton Star did not at all effect the arrangements for the 
great banquet which was to be given to the retiring Mayor of Middleton, 
a gentleman, who, in the language of the Guardian (which now that its 
rival was dead, was jubilant in everything it said, beginning innumerable 
paragraphs with, “ We are delighted to hear ;” “ We are glad to learn ;” 
“Tt is with extreme gratification we chronicle ;” “It is some time since 
we had such pleasing news to publish as”) “had for three successive years 
fulfilled the high and onerous duties of chief magistrate of their borough, 
with credit to the town and to himself, exalting the office by charity and 
benevolence to all men, and adding a worthy name to the long line of 
respected predecessors who had sat in the civic seat.” ‘On Tuesday 
next,” went on this pleasant print, “ the burgesses will testify their apprecia- 
tion of his great services to the town by entertaining the retiring Mayor at 
a public dinner, to be provided by our worthy townsman, the landlord of 
the ‘ Durham Ox,’ and we doubt not that the demonstration will be equal 
to the occasion. Without for one moment desiring to introduce politics 
into this matter, we cannot close our remarks without congratulating the 
reds that the retiring Mayor is on the right side, and that we hope to sew 
the fact duly remembered.” When the yellows read this concluding 
sentence they lamented the eclipse of the Middleton Star. 

As the eventful Tuesday approached, there was great bustle at the 
chief hotel of Middleton. The landlord had engaged a staff of super- 
numerary waiters, who had been seen by their chief and lectured upon their 
duties. A green-grocer, a scavenger, an ostler, and several other persons 
had borrowed black coats and white neck-ties for the occasion, and were 
strictly enjoined not to hand dishes over the heads of guests, or to leave 
the posts severally assigned to them, except to assist in the removal of 
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the several courses. One waiter to eight guests was the proportion decided 
upon by the chief, who was to be assisted by the footman attached to 
the establishment of Squire Northcotes ; whilst the Middleton bell-man, 
done up in red and blue, with brass buttons, was to stand behind the 
Mayor's chair until the conclusion of the banquet. 

Before sun-rise, on the morning of the feast, the gardens of Squire 
Northcotes and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood were, by the full 
permission of the owners, ransacked for the purpose of decorating the 
dining-room. Holly, and fir, and laurel, were wreathed around the room, 
and crowded into each corner, relieved by paper rosettes and ribbons. 
Some local expert, whose name was ever remembered by the decorators 
as the author of a great achievement, planned and arranged and formed 
* Welcome All,” in monster characters, with laurel leaves, everlasting 
flowers, and holly berries, and the magical words were stretched across 
the room, behind the chairman’s seat. “The Town and Trade of Middle- 
ton,” in white letters, fastened upon red glazed calico, gleamed forth at 
the opposite end, from beneath a ponderous wreath of Middleton foliage. 
On each side of the room several flags were hung up to dry, and a 
variety of inottoes, printed in all sorts of type, were concealed behind 
evergreens. 


When the tables were set to the satisfaction of the head waiter, afew ( 


fortunate individuals were permitted to view the room. The female 
servants of the establishment, the wives of two of the supernumerary 
waiters, the bell-man’s daughter, the barber from around the corner, and 
Mr. Magar’s chief domestic, went into raptures over the display of plate 
and glass and the decorations. 

The room certainly looked festive and inviting. Two long tables 
eccupied the centre of the apartment, crossed at the top by another 
slightly raised above the rest, and on this table were displayed the 
best crockery ware, plate, and glass. The borrowed knives and 
forks were arranged on the lower tables. On the upper table there 
was no mixture of dinner services. The plates and centre dishes were 
all of one pattern, and so were the tumblers and wine glasses. This was 
considered to be a great triumph of arrangement, and the waiting staff at 
tho head table had been doubled, and the wine for that locality specially 
selected, so that nothing might mar the perfection of the other arrange- 
ments. The next great exhibition for the sight-seers were certain artistic 
things with which some of the dishes were to be adorned. 

“ This way,” said the chief waiter (who was very stout and very bald, 
and, strange to say, very nimble too), and the admiring group followed him 
down stairs, all marvelling at his fine black suit, except the barber, who 
was lost in calculations as to the fitness for the bald head before him of a 
wig, which had been exhibited on a wooden block im his window since 
the first day that he put out his pole with the gilt termination. The 
chief waiter led the way into a pantry, close by the kitchen, and there 
produced two large dishes full of hirds, and roses, and stars, and diamonds, 
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and leaves, cut out from turnips, and carrots, and covered with water to 
keep them fresh. 

“ Beautiful!” said a chorus of voices. 

‘Like wax,” said Mr. Northcotes’ housekeeper. 

“Like natur’,” said the charwoman ; and all agreed that the chief 
waiter was a wonderful man. 

“ But to think of them bein’ stuck on boiled mutt’n an’ caper sarse— 
I cudn’t eat for lookin’ at ’em,” said the wife of one of the supers. 

And then each woman (except the servants in the house, who had 
only time “just to have one peep”) went and told every other woman 
she knew all about what she had seen ; and the barber, after another 
mental calculation, went straight to the wig-block, before-mentioned, and 
wondered if it really would fit the waiter’s block. 

When the guests arrived they were ushered into the smoke-room, and 
bar and commercial room, until the announcement of dinner. 

Several commercials looked inkstands and daggers and fire-irons, and 
all manner of things at the head of every fresh comer for ten minutes, 
and then disappeared, denouncing, when they were clear of the crush, 
this intrusion upon their sacred apartment. The bar, I must not forget 
to say, was occupied by those who considered themselves the most im- 
portant burgesses ; and here the most proficient waiters relieved every 
gentleman of his hat and overcoat, which were exchanged for small round 
tickets, numbered with very bloated figures. 

At length there was a sound of carriage wheels, and shortly after there 
was a loudshout. The uproar was first raised by a crowd of shivering men 
and boys, who stood outside the hotel sniffing the odour of cooked meat. 
Three waiters took up the cry, which was renewed by the smoke-room, 
repeated by the commercial, and reached its climax at the bar. The 
reason of the noise was the arrival of his Worship the Mayor (Ephraim 
Magar, Esq.), leaning on the arm of Squire Northeotes, who accepted the 
ovation with becoming grace, the Squire looking through everybody as if © 
oceupied with some sight which no eyes but his own could observe, ard 
the Mayor bowing his humble acknowledgments for this kindness, which, 
he said, as plainly as looks could speak, “ is really more than I deserve. I 
am a plain outspoken man, and I have only done my duty.” But his 
admiring fellow-townsmen would not have it, and the more he seemed to 
deprecate their shouting, the louder they shouted ; and if during a brief 
lull in the tumult of applause dinner had not been announced, there is no 
knowing whether speech-making might not have begun before the banquet. 

Squire Northcotes and the Mayor led the way to the dining-room, 
followed by, at least, one hundred of the gentry and tradesmen of the 
town, in order, according ‘to their position or conceit. The tradesmen 
permitted professional people and gentlefolks to pass first ; then came the 
wholesale grocers and factors, who elbowed each other dreadfully, whilst 
the struggle for precedence amongst the retail people was tremendous. 

On all sides the way was encompassed by a smell of boiling and 
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baking and roasting, and the scorching of a japanned plate warmer. - 


Anybody could have sworn to the latter. And there was no mistaking 
the odoriferous breezes that came down the yard from the stables, and 
held a contest with the cookery fumes. The result was, as miscellaneous 
a blend of strange smells as the blend of sherry which the landlord of the 
** Ox” was there and then completing for the lower tables. 

These gastronomic and “horsey” vapours were, to a great extent, dis- 
pelled by the puffs from the Middleton brass band, which was stationed 
in the yard to give a classical sensation to the dinner, by playing a selec- 
tion of music appropriate to the occasion. They began with the “National 
Anthem,” in which the loyalty of the drummer was made strikingly mani- 
fest ; and the powers of a cornet player, and one who blew out his cheeks 
and fastened his lips deep into the mouthpiece of an opheclide, were 
exemplified in a rivalry for the lead, which was peculiarly effective. 
Occasionally the cornet would give signs of weakness that were not to be 
resisted by the opheclide, which, upon these occasions, made a dash at the 
air, and carried it off into a high discordant warble that excited the 
drummer into such pitches in, and bothered the cornet so successfully, 
that nothing could exceed the energy of these three instruments. “ The 
Roast Beef of Old England” awoke the echoes of the stables, and set 
several of the crowd of lookers on dancing, as great dishes of meat were 
carried out, steaming hot ; but as the last waiter was passing the musicians, 
the trombone executed a movement which was not set down for him, to 
the amusement of the crowd, and the indignation of an unfortunate 
supernumary waiter. Everybody knows that the trombone requires much 
more space than other instruments, the perpetual drawing in and pushing 
out of a portion of the instrument, requiring a considerable area. The 
Middleton trombone was a celebrated bass instrument, and the player had 
been originally selected because of his long arms. This said performer 
prided himself upon a certain lower note which was produced at arm’s 
length, and he was just on the point of adding to the effect of the 
harmony by the production of this fundamental groan, when Master 
Super staggered a little out of his course, and caught the end of the brass 
instrument in a very sensitive part of his frame—namely, the funny bone 
of his right arm—and down went a sirloin, in a glorious splash of gravy, 
that spoiled his borrowed trousers, and brought the music, for the time 
being, to a stand-still, whilst the hungry populace roared with malicious 
laughter. 

But the elite of the neighbourhood and the gentry and tradesmen of 
Middleton, as the local reporter styled the assemblage in the dining-room, 
never missed this trifle of beef, though they drank and ate everything 
before them, one gentleman taking caper sauce with apple tart, and another 
having commenced dinner with some custards that stood, amongst other 
things, upon raised stands in the centre of the tables. 

Ephraim Magar was ubiquitous. He took wine with everybody ; 
whilst Squire Northcotes was most condescending, patronising even a 
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retail flour dealer, who was in such a hurry to respond to the Squire’s 
challenge, and was so nervous withal, that he filled his glass with a pun- 
gent sauce from a bottle that stood in dangerous proximity to his sherry ; 
and determined that he would do full honour to the Squire by having 
no “heel taps,” he tossed off the lot, whereupon he began to make such 
extraordinary faces at his opposite neighbours, accompanied with such 
evident symptoms of choking, that he was carried out into the open air to 
recover. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Squire, rising before a haunch of venison, “ Mr. 
Magar desires me to say that he wishes to invite you to take champagne 
with him—(hurrah and cheers)—and to enable you to do so, he has given 
orders for an ample supply—(hurrah)—to be brought into the room 
instanter.” 

At this announcement the assemblage rose en masse (again to use 
the words of the Guardian reporter), and vociferously cheered the liberal 
and worthy Mayor. 

When the cheese had been removed, and the last scrunch, indicative of 
a fondness for celery, was heard, a tall gentleman in a white neckcloth rose 
for the purpose, it was generally believed, of “saying grace.” He opene: 
his mouth twice, and nodded his head significantly at three wax candles ; 
but being young, nervous, and thin, he could do no more. Happily the 
the assemblage was very considerate. Taking the will for the deed, 
everybody was perfectly satisfied with the pious and proper exercises of 
the bashful curate: and the Mayor of Middleton said * Amen” in a loud 
voice, and cracked the first walnut of the day. 

“ And now, gentlemen, we come to the toast of the evening,” said the 
Squire, after having duly proposed those toasts which, in every assemblage 
of Englishmen, as every proposer, before and since Squire Northcotes, has 
said, are always drunk with loyal enthusiasm—*“ The toast of the evening.” 
(Tremendous cheers.) 

This leading toast was, of course, the health of Mr. Ephraim Magar, 
Mayor of the ancient borough of Middleton-in-the-Water. The Squire 
said all that could be said about Mr. Magar and his office upon such an 
occasion, and the toast was drunk with musical honours : 


** Which nobody can deny, 
Which nobody can deny, 

For he’s a hearty good Mayor, 
For he’s a hearty good Mayor, 
For he’s a hearty good Mayor, 
And so say all of us.” 


There was no mistake about this latter assertion. That everybody 
joined in the general sentiments of the chorus was proved by the bellowing 
that arose from every throat. The jubilant song was heard throughout 
# great portion of Middleton. 

When Mr. Magar rose to reply, the shouts and cheers were repeated, 
und by a preconcerted signal, the band stationed in the lobby struck up, 
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“See the Conquering Hero comes,” so that the Mayor was compelled to 
resume his seat and submit to more “ musical honours.” 


Only a few bars of the stirring military music had, however, been 
performed, when it was interrupted by a disturbance 0 on the stairs, and the 
cry of a woman in the lobby. 

“T must, I will—it is life and death,” said a voice like one from the 
tomb. 

Then there was a dead silence, amidst which entered a pale and 
haggard woman, who, glaring round upon the company, approached the 
head of the table and confronted the Mayor. 

“Ephraim Magar, I denounce you as the murderer of Silas Collinson! 
Aye, is well you tremble—I am Susan Stimson.” 

“Tis false,” screamed Magar, after an awful pause. “Gentlemen, 
gentlemen, remove this woman, she’s mad.” 

“ Murderer !” shouted Susan, with terrible energy. 

At that moment a seat was vacated at the lower end of the room, 
and Julius Jennings stole stealthily into the street. 

“She's a lunatic, an impostor,” said Magar, pale and trembling ; 
* remove her!” 

A crowd gathered about the chief table, pressed upon by the band: 
and the loungers outside the hotel, made bold by the word “murder,” 
which had shot like a thrill through the assemblage, touching even those 
in the street, peered into the room with curious and astonished looks. 

“Silence! I command it!” said Squire Northcotes, rising. 

“Away with her, away with her!” shouted Magar, foaming at the 
mouth, and leaping across the table upon Susan, with a savageness that 
immediately created two parties in that previously united company. 

“ Hands off,” said a stout miller, seizing Magar with an iron grip ; and 
then turning round to the Squire for orders, “ You are a magistrate, sir ; 
speak out ; what shall be done }” 

The Squire had been hurriedly glancing at a piece of paper which the 
woman had handed to him. 

“Keep them apart,” said the Squire, “and call in the police.” 

Then turning to the Mayor, he said, “ Pray be calm, sir ; the thing will 
speedily be settled ;” saying which the Squire advanced towards Magar as 
the police entered. 

Meanwhile Susan Stimson, overcome by fatigue and excitement, sunk 
stupified and senseless into the arms of a bystander. (O! Tom Titsy, 
where wert thou ?) 

“Policemen, clear the room, and let that woman have air,” said the 
Squire, in his most official and officious style, and folding up the paper he 
had been reading. ‘This matter calls for attention. In the name of the 

law, my fellow-townsmen, I desire you to disperse,” 

“ Monstrous, monstrous !” exclaimed the Mayor; “I am chief magis- 
trate ; remain, remain: yon woman is mad.” 
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“Ephraim Magar, you are charged with murder,” said the Squire 
solemnly, “and I hold extraordinary evidence in my hand. Duty must 
be done, painful though it be. Superintendent, he is your prisoner.” 

There was something so decisive in the Squire’s manner, and such a 
guilty fear in Magar’s every action, that the Squire had no difficulty in 
having his orders obeyed. 


JACOB MORRISTON. 





Before the night was over, the strongest door of the darkest cell of 
Middleton Jail closed upon Ephraim Magar. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN WHICH SUSAN TELLS HER TERRIBLE STORY. 


“Poor dear soul, why, I should not ha’ known you,” said Mrs. Titsy 
to Susan Stimson, who sat in Dr. Johnson’s easy chair, supported by several 
pillows. 

“T dare say not,” said Susan feebly, but without effort, 

“You look twenty years older, Susan. Dear, dear, what must ha’ 
been the sufferings thou’s gone through !” 

“ Poor lass! poor lass!” said Tom Titsy, whilst Cesar insinuated his 
nose between Susan’s hand and knee. 

“To think of that dear fellow bein’ murdered! It gives me the shivers 
to think on it.” 

Susan made no remark, but gazed steadily into the fire. 

“Dost thou feel strong enough to tell us about it, Susan lass? that’s 
what mother’s after,” said Tom, coming close up to Susan’s seat. 

“Yes, yes,” said Susan, looking into Tom’s face with a kindly expres- 
sion, and motioning him to a chair, 

“T saw Magar when I was in Liverpool.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Titsy, smoothing her apron, and preparing to 
become an attentive listener. 

“T did not think so until lately ; but I know now that it must have 
been him. He was disguised, and talking to a bad-looking man who came 

on board as a passenger,” 

“T)on’t fluster thysen, lass,” said Tom. 

“That man was engaged to push me overboard.” 

“ Good Lord!” exclaimed Mrs, Titsy. 

‘*‘T know he was now, though I knew it not before.” 

Tom set his teeth, and wished he had the scoundrel by the throat. 

‘He spoke to me more than once in a friendly way, pointed out to me 
the Welsh coast, and told me when we were passing Cape Clear. He wag 
a bad-looking man ; but he tried to make himself agreeable, for the pur 
pose, no doubt, of putting me into the sea,” 

* D——-n him!” said Tom, half rising from his seat, 
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“There now, do be quiet,” said his mother, “and don’t let us hear 
such language as that when we should be saying our prayers.” 

“ We had a very pleasant passage until we caught sight of land, which 
they said was the shore of Long Island. But here the ship tossed a good 
deal. And the man I tell you of was continually close tome. He wanted 
me to look over the side to see some dolphins.” 

Tom could not keep his seat. 

“ When we were just entering the New York bay he got more friendly 
than ever. It was evening. The sea was smoother, but the ship seemed 
to roll a good deal. The pilot had come on board ; and some of the 
sailors had just before been lowered in a boat, for what I know not. It 
was getting dusky, and I went to the side of the vessel with him to see 
more distinctly a sight which, he said, I should never forget. I stood 
upon a coil of ropes. Suddenly the vessel gave a great lurch, and I felt 
as if I were lifted off my feet and pushed over.” 

‘Lord, have mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Titsy. And did you go 
into the sea?” 

“No, fortunately. The boat which had been lowered was going to be 
used again shortly, and was only partly drawn up the vessel’s side.” 

“Capital !” said Tom, rubbing his hands, “and you fell into it ?” 

“T did,” said Susan, “and was not mucly hurt: When I got on deck 
again there was a noise between the man I tell you of and a sailor. The 
man was taking his oath, he did not do it. The sailor asked me if the 
fellow hadn’t pushed me? I said, I thought not, and I did think not. 
The man said he had tried to save me. The sailor said he could almost 
swear the brute pushed me over ; but as I took his part, the row ended in 
the sailor swearing a good deal, and advising me to keep clear of the fellow, 
which I did. The next day, a little time before we landed, he was taken 
into custody for a robbery in Liverpool. The police had followed him in 
a steamer which must have passed us in the night, and the detective came 
on board in the bay.” 

“And didn’t you think, then, he had pushed you, Susan lass ?” in- 
quired Tom. 

“No! why should he wish to harm me? I have thought so since. 
I know now that he was engaged to do so. I am sure of it.” 

“‘Have you ever seen him since?” Mrs. Titsy asked. 

“ Never.” 

“Should you know him again ?” 

“ Amongst a thousand,” Susan replied.” 

“Well, go on lass—about the landing.” 

“T looked for Silas,” went on Susan, in an under tone. “ You may be 
sure I did not know what to do when I could not find him. I made 
inquiries, I mentioned the address which Magar had given me. There 
was no address in his letters, because he had moved about so much, he 
said, and I was to direct to the Post-office. Nobody knew the address. 
I was half mad. People were running and pushing about. It was all 
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I could do to keep my luggage. At last I told a good-natured looking 
woman my troubles, and by her advice was taken to an hotel, and put an 
advertisement in a newspaper for the next day. I wandered about half 
the night near where the ferry boat from the vessel landed the passengers ; 
but no Silas, no Silas.” 

Susan’s voice faltered, and she hid her face in her hands. Tom, even 
more gently than his mother, stole up to her chair. 

“There, there my lass—don’t gie way—there, there,” said Tom, almost 
inclined to cry himself. 

“ Have a little drop of something warm,” said Mrs. Titsy, rammaging 
amongst some bottles in the oak corner cupboard, and mixing a decoction, 
of which Susan was induced to sip. 

“ Nowhere could I find him. I could not sleep night or day. I could 
not believe he had deserted me.” 

“ No, lass, he would’na have done that, wouldn’t Silas ; I’ll say that 
for him,” said Tom. 

“The advertisement did no good. The police did no good. The Post- 
office did no good. Days went on, weeks, months. I could do nothing. 
At last my money was gone; and, the Lord forgive me ! I began to think I 
had been duped ; for why, or for what, I could not think. But Mrs. 
Gompson said I should be. I thovght of that. I remembered, too, what 
Magar had told me about Silas being a beggar, and in his power.” 

““ When, when did he tell thee that, lass?” inquired Tom. 

‘T never heard that before,” said Mrs. Titsy. 

“No, you would not. I told nobody ; but I wished to go all the more 
for that. At last I thought Silas was ruined, as Magar said, and that he 
was ashamed to meet me, or that he had done something wrong ; I thought 
a thousand things. I often sat down to write to you all; but my pride 
would not let me. I could not bear it to be said I had been deceived. 
People shook their heads and warned me when I went away ; I could not 
bear the triumph they would have in knowing that they had prophesied 
right, that I had no husband ; I should have had no pity.” 

“ Susan, Susan, 20 pity ” said Mrs. Titsy, somewhat reproachfully. 

“Yes, yes, from you ; and yours I could not bear. O Tom ! have you 
forgiven me ?” 

This appeal to Tom fairly brought the tears into his eyes, and he took 
the wasted hand extended to him and kissed it. 

After a little pause Susan went on. 

“ My feelings would not let me write. I prayed for you all, and at 
last resigned myself to my fate. I went out to service ; I lost two places 
because I was not cheerful. Whenever I had a holiday I wandered about 
looking for Silas. Christmas days were the hardest to me ; I cannot tell 
why. I thought my heart would break manya time. By and bye I got 
more resigned, and after being two years in two places, I got with an 
English family who had a store, and there I lived more peacefully and 
contentedly.” 
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“ And did you never get any letters from us ?” asked Mrs. Titsy. 
“ Never.” 

“ What a plot it is! what a plot it is!” said Tom. 

“ One day, when I had began to be a little more like myself, I thought 
I would paper out a little box that I had at poor Mr. Morriston’s. I got 
a London newspaper which master sometimes received, and then the awful 
light burst upon me.” 

“There, gently, lass, gently,” said Tom, noticing Susan’s growing 
excitement. 

“T noticed the word Middleton, and I read it till my brain was on 
fire. I was nearly mad. I raved. ©! don’t be afraid, Mrs. Titsy— 
mother—for you have been a mother to me, ungrateful that Iam. Don’t 
be alarmed, Tom. It is all over now. There, you see, I am quite calm 
again. Read that.” 

Mrs. Titsy took from Susan a carefully preserved, though soiled extract 
from a newspaper, and read as follows :— 


**SHockina DiscovERY :—‘ MuRDER wit ovt!’—On Monday morning 
last, the police, in searching for some stolen property, made a discovery which 
has created a great deal of excitement in our usually quiet borough. Our readers 
are aware that in the old Bardwell Yard is a loathsome place called the Town 
Cesspool, which, prior to the new system of drainage, was a pit into which the 
refuse of the district was thrown. Happily, for several years this nuisance has ceased 
to exist, and the excavation has been used as a monster dust-bin, into which the 
sweepings of our shops, the breakage from the potteries, the cuttings from the tin 
and other smithies, etc. etc., have been thrown, though by what authority we are 
not able to say. Some time since, the police succeeded in uprooting a den of thieves 
in the wretched locality adjoining, and having reason to believe that a large quantity 
of stolen goods was buried amongst the rubbish of the great dust-bin before men- 
tioned, they commenced a thorough search last week. During their search, the 
Corporation held a special meeting, and ordered the complete emptyng of the pit, 
for sanitary reasons. Nearly the whole week was occupied in removing as miscel+ 
laneous a collection of rubbish as was ever brought together. Some of it was carted, 
as manure, to a field belonging to Ephraim Magar, Esq., the Mayor. Amongst this 
portion of the contents of the dust-bin was first brought to light a murder, evidently 
of a most barbarous kind, unless, as it has been suggested, the remains had come 
from some distant dissecting-room. An apprentice in this office, named Titsy, was 
out on Monday last with a large dog, when he was attracted by something which the 
animal was barking and howling at. On going to the spot he discovered a skull, that, 
on examination, proved to have been fractured in several places. Titsy immediately 
informed the police of what he had found, and the result was the discovery, instead 
of the stolen goods, of the remains of an individual who had evidently been murdered 
and then cut into pieces, for the purpose of easy removal. An inquest was held at 
the ‘ Dragon”’ public-house, on the ghastly remains, before a respectable jury. There 
was nothing by which the body could be indentified. A careful examination was 
made, but no clothes or linen was found, with the exception of a piece of calico, on 
which, after washing, there appears to be a figure, which is either an ‘‘M” or a ““W.” 
A ring, or galvanic loop, as it is called, was found, with the letter ‘‘C” upon it ; but 
it is impossible to say whether either of these articles have anything to do with the 
poor wretch, whose bones now appeal for justice. Dr, Smythe gave it as his opinion 
that the deceased had been murdered by blows upon the head. There was flesh upon 
some of the bones. He had no doubt that the body had been covered with quick-lime, 
in the first instance, He was satisfied, from the way in which the body had been 
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severed, that it had not been in the hands of a surgeon professionally, Other evidence 
was given by Thomas Titsy, the police, and others, bearing out the above facts, and 
the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder against some person,’ or persons, 
unknown.” The police are using strenuous efforts to fathom this horrible mystery. 
It is to be hoped that persons who have relatives missing will communicate with the 
police. We trust that through the publicity which will be given to the case by the 
press, that the murdered one will be avenged. We have some hopes that the ring 
may prove to be of more importance than the jury seemed inclined to aceord to it 
Every efforts hould be used, at any rate, to find the party who sold the ring. ‘‘ Murder 
will out,” and justice will claim the guilty sooner or later.—Middleton Star. 


Susan sobbed whilst Mrs. Titsy read, though every word was im- 
pressed upon her memory. 

“Can you wonder at my feelings on reading that paragraph ?” 

“T set it up myself,” said Tom, “ with these fingers. It wos the first 
thing I iver did set ole through. By gum! Well, well. It’s enough to 
mak one daft to think on it.” 

“Tf it had not been for that piece of paper I might have died in 
ignorance, and Silas been unavenged.” 

“By Gum! Well, well!” said Tom, continuing his soliloquy, in wrapt 
amazement. ‘Compositors little know what great things may come of 
that setting up of bits of metal. Why, it’s like a miracle. Fancy—I 
tind out the poor dear chap’s bones, and I set up the news as is to come 
into Susan’s hands and discover th’ murderer. By Gum! Well, the 
Star didna live for nowt.” 

“ And to think of that Magar!” exclaimed Mrs. Titsy. 

“Ah! and that sneaking psalm singer must have had a hand in it,” 
said Tom. 

And then Mrs. Titsy and Tom explained to Susan how Jennings had 
narrated to them the contents of letters which Magar professed to have 
received from Silas, until Susan felt herself incapable of hearing any 
more, and the Superintendent of Police called to make some inquiries 
with respect to Julius Jennings. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 

THE scene must shift again to the highways and byeways, in the 
neighbourhood of Cartown, upon which my readers (if they have accom- 
panied me through this history) have wandered with Jacob and Spen, 
and Dorothy, and with Tunster and Mr. Spawling. It is a cold dreary 
afternoon. The snow is hard and white on the road, save where loose 
particles sweep on the wind and gather into wavy drifts. 

There is one solitary wayfarer, who marches on defiantly. He is 
meanly clad ; but his fur cap and thick tight-fitting coat have a comfort- 
able look notwithstanding. A small bundle is strapped to his back, and 
he carries a stick. 
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The traveller is Jacob Morriston. Perhaps you might think to find 
him downcast and desponding. Not so. There were some marks of care 
upon his young face ; but the compressed lip and the firm undaunted 
expression of the full and searching eye bespoke pride and energy, though 
there was somewhat of a sarcastic turn about the corners of the mouth. 

When he arrived at the entrance to Cartown, he pulled his cap over 
his brow, and paused upon the bridge. The river, which had sparkled 
and chattered in the sun, when he first saw it, was now silent as the 
tomb. It had been frozen up into lumps, as if arrested in the height 
of its gambols. 

A fine imagination, such as Jacob possessed, was sure to pick out, 
instantaneously, this likeness to the freezing up of his own hopes and 
prospects. And in spite of himself, hope whispered into his ear that some 
morning the sun would shine, and the ice would be melted. 

Instead of going straight on into Cartown, Jacob took a bypath which 
led to a little public-house at the back of the principal street, the very 
house in which Mr. Spawling undertook to protect and assist Spenzonian 
Whifiler. 

Lifting the latch, Jacob entered, and unslinging his bundle, sat himself 
before a great crackling fire. 

“It’s fine and cawd,” said the landlord, a stolid soldierly-looking fellow 
of about fifty. 

Jacob made no reply, but put his feet upon the fender with the air of 
one who had taken possession and had a right to it. 

“T said it was a cold day,” shouted the landlord, evidently annoyed 
at his guest’s indifference both to him and his remark. 

“Indeed!” said Jacob, without turning his head ; “I know it is ; 
what can I have to eat?” © 

“ Supposing I say nowt, master Surly?” said the landlord. 

“T can pay for what I have !” said Jacob, turning round. 

“ Did I say thou couldn’t ?” 

“Well, well—let us have no fuss,” said Jacob. 

“Who wants to?” asked the landlord. “Be civil and thou’ll get 
civility in return.” 

“T’m hungry,” said Jacob, “and have forgotten how to pay compli- 
ments ; but I didn’t mean to be uncivil : there! now what can I have ¢” 

“Some Irish stew, and the best glass of beer in Cartown,” said the 
landlord, becoming somewhat more deferential. 

“Then let me have it, quickly,” said Jacob, “if you please ;” but 
he might just as well have added, “and hang yourself ;” for the tone 
in which he said, “If you please,” was hard and sarcastic. 

By and bye Jacob having appeased his hunger, ordered some hot ale, 
and with an air of politeness that astonished the landlord, begged that 
he would join him in disposing of the same. 

“ An Englishman’s manners always improve after dinner,” said the 
host. “Thou must have been very hungry, master. Well, I remember 
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having a fight with one of the 20th on an empty stomach-—1 should ha’ 
killed him outright if he hadn't a giv’n in after the second round.” 

“Can you tell me anything of the public school here?” inquired 
Jacob, when the landlord had tossed oft. mug of his own hot and pun- 
gent preparation, which scented the room with ginger and nutmeg. 

“ I should think I did!” 

“Do you know Mr. Spawling ?” 

“Yes—God bless him!” said the landlord, his face relaxing into a 
genial smile. 

“It’s a pity he’s gone.” 

“Gone !” exclaimed Jacob ; “ what! he’s not dead?” and he started 
to his feet. 

“ Well, not as I know on,” replied the landlord, looking up with an 
astonished and puzzled expression. “ Why, where have I sin’ you before, 
master ?” 

“QO, here, I dare say, in Cartown—I come here sometimes,” said Jacob 
hurriedly ; “ but tell me about the schoolmaster.” 

“Gone, sir, nigh upon six months.” 

“ Where ¢” 

“To London they say, but nobody knows.” 

“ And Spen—the, the—” 

“Th’ actor lad ?” said the landlord, pouring out another glass, as Jacob 
resumed his seat, prepared evidently for more frozen hopes. 

“Yes, the boy who—” 

“The schoolmaster took to, in this very house? He's gone as well. 
In fact, ole the lot’s gone.” 

“ What! the housekeeper too?” inquired Jacob, making a strong effort 
to appear disinterested. 

“Sen.” 

“ Well, look here,” said Jacob, rising hastily, “I shall sleep here to- 
night. I'll pay for what I’ve had. There! Give me the change when | 
come back,” and he laid down half a crown, and taking up his cap and 
stick left the house. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” said the landlord ;” perhaps th’ beds 
will be all engaged. We're not called on to take in lunatics, and if thou 
arn’t very like one, I niver see’d a crazy fellow before. Why, he’s niver 
tasted a drop o’ th’ liquor !” 

This latter fact seemed quite to confirm the landlord’s suspicions, and 
pondering over the circumstance, he put forth his hand in a vague, puzzled 
way, carried Jacob’s mug to his lips, and set it down again empty. 

Jacob hurried back over the bridge, and into the white fields, and on 
over hedge and frozen dike, leaving a long track behind him, where no 
other feet had pressed the virgin snow. 

It had been his intention to see Dorothy, privately, at Cartown, and 
to learn from her whether Lucy’s love had changed. He feared it had, 

. because he had received no letter, either from her, or Dorothy, or Spen, in 
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reply to communications he had sent to each. Though he had been 
wandering about the country for more than a year, obtaining occasional 
employment, in various capacities, he had made arrangements for the 
receipt of letters. He knew the Cartown postmaster, and had written to 
him, informing him of his removal from Middleton, and telling him that 
he had instructed some correspondents to address him at the Cartown 
post-office, and requesting that these letters might be forwarded to him 
from time to time, according to circumstances. The Cartown postmaster 
had written a kind note in return, and gladly undertook to see that these 
wishes were carried out. Meanwhile, Jacob had written a long letter to 
Lucy, detailing his misfortunes ; but telling her that her love would support 
him under his afflictions, and that, so long as he had such a talisman to 
cheer him, he would struggle on with the hope that the day was not far dis- 
tant when a brave reliance on industry and perseverance, and an implicit 
trust in God, would bring their reward. Then he told her how to address 
her letters to him in the future. He wrote thus the day he left Middleton. 
A week afterwards he received a letter from Spen, in which Whiffler told 
him that he would shortly be going to London, and that if Jacob ever 
journeyed Cartown way, and did not find him there, to write to him, to be 
left at the General Post-office. Jacob thinking that Spen was romancing 
as usual, was in no way prepared for the breaking up of the Spawling 
establishment. He had written to the Cartown post-office and found 
that no other letters had been addressed to him; he had written to Spen 
and received no reply; he had also despatched a letter to Dorothy, as 
well as to Lucy, and at length began to believe the saying about people 
being friends so long as the sun shines, and deserting each other in the 
darkness of poverty. But he was determined to satisfy himself about 
Lucy, whom he loved so passionately ; and thus he came to Cartown. His 
pride would not let him show himself to anyone but Dorothy ; and with 
her he would have carried matters with a high hand. But the intelligence 
which the landlord at the public-house had given him disarranged his 
plans, and excited fears and forebodings that impelled him onwards, 
through the snow, to the house of the Cantrills. 

Jacob did not pause until he reached the wood. The silence of the 
place, made, as it were, more apparent by the moaning of the wind amongst 
the trees, appalled him. But he plucked up his courage and proceeded. 
There were the marks of other footsteps in the path that led to the well- 
known cottage. Could they be hers? Robinson Crusoe did not look 
with more curiosity and interest at the print in the sand, tlian did Jacob at 
the traces of some person who had passed on before him. He contrasted 
the marks with the impressions made by himself. The feet that had gone 
before him were much smaller than his own. How his heart beat! He 
hurried on faster, thinking he might overtake somebody — perhaps 
Lucy! On he went, until he saw a figure enter the garden in front of 
Cantrill’s cottage. It was a female, and about Lucy’s height, wrapped up in 
a dark red cloak—it must be Lucy! no—there was an unmentionable, 
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indescribable grace in Lucy’s movements that were wanting here. He 
passed on, concealing himself as much as possible beliind the gate-post, at 
the entrance to the garden. The cloaked figure turned half round, and 
Jacob saw that it was the gipsy girl whom he had met in the wood, 
several times, when walking with Lucy. Then he saw that the cottage 
was deserted ; the shutters were closed, and no smoke went up from the 
chimney. Even Jacob’s desperate energy, and schooled will, gave way 
before this realization of the forebodings that had seized upon him when 
he hurried off from Cartown: he reeled, with an exclamation of pain, 
threw himself upon the garden step, and sobbed, as though his great heart 
would burst. 

Setting down a little basket which she was filling with herbs, that 
even the snow could not conceal from her, the gipsy ran to Jacob’s 
assistance. With the quick perception of her sex and tribe, she recognised 
him immediately, and knew, as well as if he had told her, that Lucy was 
the immediate cause of his grief. 

It was long ere the gipsy girl could induce Jacob to rise, and when 
he did comply with her urgent appeal, he stood up crushed in heart and 
spirit, shattered more beneath a fear of misfortune than by its actual 
realization. It seemed to him as if Fate had left him alone with Woe. 

“When did they leave? when did she go?” he inquired, at length, 
with desperate calmness. 

“ A long time since,” said the gipsy girl. 

“ How?” 

“In a grand carriage that waited for her in the road near our tents,” 
said the gipsy, watching intently the effect of her words, 

“ By force ?” asked Jacob, excitedly, re-animated by a gleam of hope 
which entered his soul with the thought that perhaps Lucy was prevented 
against her will from communicating with him. 

“Force!” exclaimed the gipsy. “When a country girl leans on the 
arm of a grand gentleman, and is conducted to,a carriage in company with 
her mother, and rides away smiling, that doesn’t look like force.” 

Jacob compressed his lips, and groaned inwardly. 

“My dream is over, then,” he said bitterly. “Oh, my God! have [ 
deserved all this?” The words hissed between his teeth as if his soul 
rebelled against the Deity. 

“ Sir—sir ! you take it too much to heart,” said the gipsy girl, a little 
alarmed at Jacob’s wild looks. 

“ Heart !” exclaimed Jacob, “heart! ha! ha! I had a heart once, 
and it’s been a mark for all the fiends in hell ; they’ve torn it to pieces 
at last. Health-—the happiness of childhood—mother, father, home, 
fortune—gone! Even these blows I had surmounted. But—” and 
then turning suddenly upon his companion, he said, ‘‘ Leave me! go, go; 
leave me !” 


(To be continued.) 
















































































A “GENTEEL” ARTICLE. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


There are certain words which may still be heard in what Mr. Jeames 
de la Pluche calls, “genteel succles,” and which are therein used by 
persons of a certain age, which would be inadmissible in the ordinary 
conversation of ordinary beings in ordinary society who are compelled to 
accept the Queen’s English of the present day without any alloy of the 
traditional usages and pronunciations of a bye-gone period. And, one of 
those werds, is that very word “ genteel,” which, despite its occasional use 
by elderly persons in that upper grade of society to which Mr. Jeames de 
la Pluche alluded, has now, by the common consent of educated people 
been handed over to Mr. Jeames and his fellow flunkies. Jeames might 
indeed tell you that he has often heard the words from the lips of the old 
Marquis of Carabbas. But then, the Marquis might take almost any 
liberties that he pleased with his mother tongue, and his hearers would 
only regard his departures from the accepted forms of speech as piquant 
and graceful irregularites ; whereas, with the typical Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, the exceptional words would be noticed as vulgarisms, and their 
social position would be judged accordingly. And then, you must also 
bear in mind the age of the Marquis and the usage and pronunciation of 
certain words at the time when he was a young man and attached to the 
Court of his sovereign ; so that an expression that would be allowable in 
his case, would not be permissible in yours, who are neither his equal in 
age nor in rank and antecedents. To the old dandy of the Regency it 
may be suffered to denote a lady as “a mons’ous genteel woman ;” but 
a modorn Dundreary swell would abjure such an expression, and would 
leave it to be used by his servants and tradespeople. 

In a matter of this kind, what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison ; and what may be permitted and excused in one case, must be 
altogether condemned in another. Thus, Lord Russell may say that he 
will feel obleeged to the noble Lord for such-and-such information—- 
because Lord Russell belongs to an antediluvian period, and persists in 
adhering to the pronunciation that was fashionable in his youth ; but, if 
Mr. Whipper-Snapper, his Lordship’s secretary, was to forget himself so 
far as to say obleege instead of oblige, he would probably be snapped up 
by his chief as a plagiarist, if not a caricaturist. Another noble Lord, too, 
may tell us that he will feel it his dooty to bring forward such-and-such a 
motion on Toosday next. And yet, despite these noble precedents, it will 
not do cither for you or for me, gentle reader, to say that our doot 
obleeges us to do so-and-so; for, we are not veteran statesman of high 
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rank, and we must refrain from taking liberties with the received mode 
of pronunciation, unless we desire to be relegated to a low stratum of 
society, and to be regarded as flounderers in the mud of provincialisms. 

Again—the Hon. and Rev. Towers Lofty, says tossed instead of tassel, 
and wropped for wrapped ; and he may do so because he is an Honour- 
able and a Peer’s son; though, not because he is a Reverend ; for—at 
least, so I take it—he ought, when he uses the latter word, in a certain 
chapter read at Christmas, to pronounce it as it is pronounced by the great 
body of educated Englishmen, of whom the clergy form a portion, and 
whose pronunciation ought to be listened to with as critical ears as their 
enunciation. I do not speak here of such variations in pronunciation as 
neether and niether, sovereign and suv’reign, erd and er-red, sissum and 
sissim (the latter pronunciation being authorised by a learned Prebend in 
one of our northern Cathedrals), for these are cases in which eether or 
eyether pronunciation may be safely left to the discretion of the reader ; 
but I refer to such instances as Mr. Towers Lofty’s wropped and tussel, 
and to the Rev. Athelstan Conquest, who was wont to pray for the Prince 
Olbert and Olbert, Prince of Wales. But then, Mr. Conquest comes of a 
famous county family whose names and possessions are written in Domes- 
day Book ; and his position is not to be shaken by the substitution of 
an O for an A.  Itis clearly a very different affair with his Curate, who 
comes of a more plebeian stock, and is of no particular family or county : 
from his lips such a pronunciation would fall as a vulgarity. 

It may be, that there are old ladies still in existence who preserve the 
traditions of their extreme youth by calling a cup of tea, “a dish of tay,” 
that “elemental tay,” that was sipped in ‘‘The Rape of the Lock,” and 
of which Queen Anne was so fond—as witness, poet Pope, 


‘* Here, thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes, tea ;” 


or tay, according to the rhyme, which is a power before which even 
premier poets have to bend : 


** Sometimes 
Monarchs are less imperative than rhymes.” 


I certainly cannot charge my memory with having heard any old ladies of 
education and position pronouncing tea as Pope and Queen Anne did, 
although I know that such instances have occurred within these few years ; 
but I have heard the word sparrowgrass from the lips of a real Lady—- 
but then, she was in her seventies, and was an Earl’s daughter and sister ; 
and such, in her day, had been the accepted pronunciation for asparagus. 
From a similar source I derived the word coweummer, which, certainly, 
has as much to plead for itself as coocumber ; yet, it would never do for 
the great body of educated Englishmen to adopt these pronunciations. 
Then, again, your Eastern-county magnates will tell you that the ripen- 
ing cornfield looked “as yallow as goold ;” whereas, you would (justly) 
deem it a vulgarity to say goold for gold, and, still more, yallow for 
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yellow. As to proper names of persons and places—such as Cissiter, Darby 
Chumleigh, Cooper, Marchbanks, Cohoon, and the like, here we must 
altogether follow custom and usage, and have nothing to do with Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries, But, although we turn the e¢ into a in Derby and 
Hertfordshire and Berkshire, yet, how many of us would presume to follow 
the usage and custom of the Eastern-county magnates, in sounding the e 
in yellow like a—unless, indeed, we were chanting some nigger ballad 
about a yaller gal? “The “ poets” employed by the Christy Minstrels 
and Ethiopian Serenaders may talk, and rhyme, about “ yallow” to their 
hearts’ content ; but, what other poet would dare to venture on such a 
vulgarity ? And yet, as, to every rule there is an exception, I can here note 
a most remarkable instance where yellow is pronounced yallow by one 
who is not only a poet, in the highest sense of the word, but a gentleman 
and scholar to boot—Tennyson. 

Perhaps these is no poet in whom the melody of versification is more 
strongly marked ; and in none of his poems in this melody more beauti- 
fully apparent than in “The Dying Swan,” which is very music itself. 
The following lines paint, most perfectly a fen subject : 

** One willow o’er the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
Above, in the wind, was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
And far thro’ the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple and green and yellow.” 


It will be observed, that yellow is here made to rhyme with swallow ; 
a rhyme that is certainly not sanctioned either by “ Pronouncing Diction- 
aries,” or by delicate ears. Now, how was this? for, the Laureate’s 
rhymes are as perfect as any other portion of his verse. Doubtless, it 
arose in this way: Tennyson was an eastern county man, born (as his 
biographers tell us) “at his father’s parsonage, at Somerby, in Lincoln- 
shire, in 1809,” where, most probably, he would hear yellow pronounced 
yallow by men of good birth and education, and would so pronounce it 
himself ; and, what more natural, therefore, than for a Lincolnshire poet, 
in describing a Lincolnshire scene, to make use of a Lincolnshire rhyme ? 
Elsewhere—as, for example, in ‘‘ The Lotos Eaters”—he rhymes yellow in 
the customary way, Lincolnshire fens not being in view ; just, in the same 
way that Swift, although usually obedient to the laws of Pronouncing 
Dictionaries, often throws off the yoke and then, as an Irishman describ- 
ing Irish scenes, makes use of Irish rhymes—for, the Dean wrote with 
rapidity and national enthusiasm, and, when once carried away by his 
subject did not pause to blot the rhyme that made music to his Irish ear. 
What rhymes could be more Irish than the following which occur in 
Swift’s brief poem called “'The Journal of a Modern Lady”—who was, of 
course, a lady of the Emerald Isle: Severe and air, severe and share, put 
and cut, pays and keys, stays and please, tears and forswears, rake well 
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and seguel—which are no rhymes unless they be given with the brogue. 
I have omitted his rhymes of survey and tea from this poem, because, 
as we have already seen, tea was once pronounced tay by those whom the 
Dean would call “ persons of quality.” But ought we thus to pronounce 
the word at the present day, and ought we to make yellow sound as 
yallow, on the above-cited authority of Tennyson and certain eastern- 
county magnates? And ought we to say obleege and yenteel, because such 
words are used by certain persons of “a certain age,” and of high birth 
or position, who, for their own private reasons, prefer to cling to usages 
and customs and pronunciations, that—so far as regards the mass of the 
people—have passed away with powder and patches and pig-tails and 
shoe-buckles? Most certainly not ; any more than Mr. Minnow is privi- 
leged to ape the airs of Mr. Triton. 

And this brings me back to the consideration of that word genteel, 
which Thackeray has very properly put into the mouth of Mr. Jeames 
de la Pluche when he is referring to those “genteel succles,” who have 
discarded the word. For, although we may still hear it, just once in a way, 
from the lips of persons of undoubted birth and education—as we may 
also hear obleege or yallow—yet, it cannot be gainsayed, that for general 
and ordinary use, the word has been degraded to the lowest rank. Like 
the Court suit that has been passed from one hand to another, until it is 
finally hired out by a Jew clothes dealer to disguise a fast shopman at a 
low bal masque, this word “genteel” has been handed down from the 
upper ranks of society and is now being worn threadbare in the lower. 
Intimately connected as it has been with such good honest words as 
gentleman and gentility, it has been more abused than either of its 
companions—although they have been terribly dragged tlirough our social 
gutters—and it has fallen from its high estate to the commonest usages of 
vulgarity. It comes to us, as I need hardly say, from that same French 
word gentil from-which we derive our gentle and gentleman ; and, in 
dictionaries of fifty, and a hundred, years ago, it has such meanings affixed 
to it as “neat, gallant, having the air and carriage of a gentleman, belong. 
ing to the same gens or family, of good family, suited to the station of a 
gentleman,” etc. But, with extended applications, the word began to be 
loosely used ; and later dictionaries (such as Webster’s) explain it as 
“ polished, graceful,” etc.* When Crabbe published his improved quarto 
edition of “English Synonymes,” in 1826, the word was in good and 
familiar use; and he thus distinguishes between it and the word polite :— 
“Jn distinction from politeness, which respects refinement of the mind 
and outward behaviour, a genteel education is suited to the station of a 
gentleman. ‘A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her whole dress 
by a well fancied suit of knots, as a judicious writer gives spirit to a whole 
sentence by a single expression.’ (Gay.) A polite education fits for polished 

* In the Dictionnaire Frangais-Anglais et Anglais-Frangais published at Paris, 


‘* nar Smith,” in 1853, genteel (pronounced djenn-til) is explained thus—‘‘ distingué, 
elegant, poli, gracieux,” 
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society and conversation and raises the individual among his equals. 
There may be gentility without politeness ; and vice versd. A person may 
have genteel manners, a genteel carriage,a genteel mode of living as far as 
respects his general relation with society ; but a polite behaviour and a 
polite address, which qualify him for every relation in society, and enable 
him to shine in connection with all orders of men, is independent of either 
birth or wealth ; it is in part a gift of nature although it is to be acquired 
by art. A person’s equipage, servants, house, aud furniture, may be such 
as to entitle a man to the name of genteel, although he is wanting in all 
the forms of real good-breeding. Fortune may sometimes frown upon the 
polished gentleman, whose politeness is a recommendation to him where- 
ever he goes. All which is very true and sensible, although we no longer 
speak of a person having a “gentecl carriage,” whether the latter word 
refers to “equipage,” or behaviour, or to the way in which the chin and 
the toes are turned out; but, certainly, the sentiment expressed in the 
foreguing quotation, ought—as Hood says in Miss Kilmansegg— 
‘*To please the gentcelest censor.” 


It may be that “ genteel” is a doomed word ; and is condemned in favour 
of some newly-coined term, which, whether slang or no, happens to hit 
the fancy of the upper ten thousand. 
‘¢ Ita verborum vetus interit cetas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modd nata, vigentque.” 
Usage is everything ; and the particular class of society among whom that 
usage obtains ; and the words of Horace still hold good— 
** Cadentque 


Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.” 


If the powers that be—the “genteel succles” of the illustrious Jeames— 
decide to strike the word “genteel” out of our social vocabulary, we may 
feel assured that their decision will be law. The smutched eider-down is 
thrown aside ; and, that word which was erst “the mode,” when it has 
once been vulgarized, is passed on from Nob to Snob, #.e., to persons Sine 
Nobilitate—until it is dragged in the kennels of the great unwashed. 
“ven good honest words that are to be found in a certain Book, which, in 
addition to its-being the best of books, happens also to be written in the 
best and purest English—have been stamped with the seal of vulgarity, 
and handed over to cottagers and day-labourers ; and my Lord Dundreary 
would no more talk of eating his vittle, than, when having done so, he 
could proclaim that he had “ filled his belly.” 

I find that Mr. Ruskin in his wonderful book on “ Modern Painters,” 
curiously glances at this word “genteel.” The passage may be found in 
the fourth chapter of his fourth volume, wherein he is speaking, more suo 
of “the infinite symbolism” of the old tower of Calais Church ; and he 
goes on to say—“ The opposition (é.e., to English scenes) is most distinct 
in that noble carelessness as to what people think of it. Once, in coming 
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from the Continent, almost the first inscription I saw in my native 
English was this : ‘ To Let.—A Grenteel House up this Road. And it struck 
me forcibly, for I had not come across the idea of gentility, among the 
upper limestones of the Alps, for seven months ; nor do I think thai the 
Continental nations in general have the idea. They would have advertised 
a ‘pretty’ house, or a ‘large’ one, or a ‘convenient’ one; but they 
could not, by any use of the terms afforded by their several languages, 
have got at the English ‘genteel.’ Consider, a little, all the meanness 
that there is in that epithet, and then see, when next you cross the channel, 
how scornful of it that Calais spire will look.” 

It is even so; meanness has been imbedded in the word. When 
John Parry used’ to sing his song called “Wanted a Governess,” that 
unfortunate maiden of all work was requested to perform her multifarious 
duties “in a gentleman’s family so very genteel ;” and, it is among the 
Spangle Lacquers of assumed “gentility” that we meet with everything 
genteel in its most odious form. A Saturday Reviewer very truly said : 
“Our middle classes are too often consumed with the desire to be, what 
they call, ‘ genteel,’ but what we should define as that quintessential form 
of vulgarity which consists in caricaturing external forms, the sense of 
which they do not understand, and which, if they understood, they would 
not acknowledge as any standard of their own.” 

Who does not know that “Genteel House,” of which Ruskin spoke ? 
the house which the owner advertises as “ standing in its own grounds,” 
as though that were such a distinctive ¢ra/t in its character, and, as though 
it were possible for it to stand in its neighbour's grounds! This Genteel 
House possesses a so-called Butler's pantry, which, however, has been 
dexterously dwindled down to the diminutive proportions of a boy in 
buttons who will be the only butler ever seen there—and a coach-house, 
which will barely accommodate that shay, or trap, or pheeayton, in which 
Jones drives cut Mrs. J. for a hairing. 

Who that has ever been at the sea-side in search of lodgings has not 
been introduced to those Genteel Apartments, of which such very golden 
visions were conjured up, visions which were destined to melt away into 
shadows as untangible as Pepper’s Ghosts. Better, however, were those 
slippery, shiny, hard, unyielding horse-hair sofas, and the substantial, 
though not easy chairs, than all that showy meretricious Gentee] Furniture, 
that you are urged to buy if you are a “ party about to marry ;” of which 
the couches’ springs will soon be gone, and the dinner-table will proclaim 
the fall of the leaf, bringing you to the winter of your discontent ere the 
honeymoon is well nigh over. 

Who does not know a hundred cases of Genteel Poverty? and yet, to 
call a reduced state of finances by that epithet is, surely, the direst insult 
that can be bestowed upon the unfortunate people who are suddenly 
called upon to fight their battle of life from an unexpected stand-point. 
In poverty itself—poverty, pure and simple—there can be nothing to be 
ashamed of ; but there is a great deal to be ashamed of in that despicable 
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hypocrisy that tries to pass off absolute poverty as a simious imitation of 
some other, and superior, station in life than that to which it has pleased 
Providence to call you ; and in those persons who class themselves—tor 
there is an essential difference in doing this yourself and having it done 
for you by others—as “ poor, yet genteel,” we shall usually find that their 
great struggle is not to make sixpence go as far as sixpence will take it, 
but, to so manipulate that sixpence before the eyes of friends and neigh- 
bours, that it shall look as fine and big asa shilling. Such tricks may 
possibly gain them the desired end of being considered, although poor, 
yet “genteel ;” and we can only say, that 'such snobbishness deserves to 
be thus stigmatized by so snobbish an epithet. 

I might mention many other instances of the degradation of the word 
genteel ; but I will content myself with but one or two specimens. 

Who does not know the Genteel Youth, who is wanted to be articled, 
or apprenticed, or to reside with a quiet family where he will be treated 
es one of the household? This young man’s normal condition of dress 
is usually a tail-coat and black satin waistcoat garnished with a hair- 
chain; and perhaps eventually, in obedience to a Draperian theory of 
selection, he is developed into one of the genteel young men of Messrs. 
Bombazine and Bobbinnett’s Great Drapery Emporium, and will confi- 
dentially assure your wife, over the counter, that the artistic horror which 
he is unfolding to her view, is a sweet thing in shawls, and who will cap 
his rash assertion by pronouncing it to be “so very genteel”—which alone 
would be quite sufficient to decide your wife (even if she were a blind 
woman) to decline the purchase. 

Who, again, is not acquainted with the “genteel young person,” who 
wishes to engage herself as your daughters’ maid, and who understands 
hair-dressing and getting up tine linen, and has no objection to travel or 
to make herself useful in any situation “ not menial.” This young lady, 
most probably, would consider her gentility outraged if she were requested 
to scrub the floor or bring up the coals. She is well-nigh as grand as 
that other genteel young person, who, from her resemblance to Clare’s 
Fair Florimel, 

‘“* Her heaving breast, her slender waist, 
Her shape gentcel and tall,” 
is selected as the lay figure of a millinery establishment, and who is 
retained solely from her tall and “ genteel” shape, on which the shawl or 
mantle looks so elegant and graceful that Mrs. Dumpy Level is at once 
induced to purchase it, and is afterwards surprised to find that the antici- 
pated effect is altogether lost when the “ genteel article” has been placed 
on her own shoulders. For, however fine or costly might be the clothes 
that Mrs. Dumpy Level pitchforked upon her back, not even the most 
flattering vulgarian would pronounce that worthy woman to be “a genteel 
article.” 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—No. 10. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE. 

Dear Mapam,—Amongst the vulgar errors which have escaped enu- 
meration in the celebrated Pseudodoxia may be included the popular 
fallacy that if A gives B a sum of money for a purpose (C), he is less 
likely to give D another sum of money for another purpose (E). Acting 
upon this impression, we sometimes find people trying to persuade A 
not to give money for C, thinking that by so doing they are more likely 
to obtain a subscription from A for their pet object (EF). 

Those who are acquainted with the progress of subscription lists are 
well aware that this idea is erroneous. Rich people, it is true, are never 
apt to give money for any object of a literary, artistic, or scientific nature, 
unless such object happens to hit their fancy. If they don’t fancy the 
purpose (I), they are not likely to support it ; but if they do so in any 
degree, they are far more likely to subscribe in its aid if they have 
supported a previous scheme—we sre presuming both to be of a somewhat 
analogous nature. There is a kind of satisfaction and luxury experienced 
in an act of giving which draws the donor on to another and another. 
The difficulty too often is to obtain the first donation. 

My own firm belief is that every fresh legitimate Shakespearian sub- 
scription list will ultimately benefit all others. Even if there is a little 
absurdity in the object, provided no Shakespearian injury is effected, and 
a due spirit of reverence is displayed, no harm is done. We must all of 
us try to imitate the gentle Hirit of Shakespeare himself in these matters, 
and pass the most lenient judgment on supposed errors of taste. It is only 
where a positive injury to Shakespearian association is meditated that 
the voice of warning must be raised without hesitation, as, for instance, 
against a proposal lately made to “restore” the font in which Shakespeare 
was born. It might just as well be chucked into the Avon at once. 
Such deceptions upon posterity are amongst the scandals of the age. 

What I chiefly refer to, however, are such matters as the formation 
of Shakespearian libraries, the erection of monumental memorials, and 
the Tercentenary celebration, One of the main objects of the Shake 
speare Fund was the formation of a special Shakespearian library and 
museum at Stratford. The accomplishment of this object has been com- 
menced under most favourable auspices. A better beginning could not 
have been made. Since this scheme has been fairly set on foot, a similar 
one has been started for Birmingham, and care should be taken that the 
interests of the two designs do not come into collision. With a little 
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friendly co operation and management, I believe that they could be made 
to assist each other. 

Birmingham, as the metropolis of Warwickshire, ought to have a 
Shakespearian library, and, I trust, that the day is not far distant when 
every large town in England will possess one. Great inconvenience, how- 
ever, will arise if some agreement is not arrived at as to which is to be 
the central library for the accumulation as far as possible of original 
materials. I hope, and trust, that our Birmingham friends will in this 
instance accept Stratford as the site of the central library. It already 
possesses the finest collection of original documents illusttative of the life 
of the poet known to exist—a collection which no labour nor expense could 
now ever hope to rival. What, therefore, I would venture to suggest to 
intending donors is that they should think of Stratford in the first 
instance, while on the other hand duplicates sent to Stratford might be 
transferred to Birmingham, and triplicates to some other Shakespearian 
library that may be formed. Many duplicates will, unquestionably, be sent 
to the Stratford library, and these, with facilities given for the taking of fac- 
similes, would soon enable Birmingham to form a collection of great value. 

In this, as in most other Shakespearian matters, great diversity, and 
even a violent diversity, of opinion exists; but as nearly all of this 
evaporates in talk, and the real workers are so few, it is not a matter of 
so much consequence. Those who really intend to make progress will do 
well to imitate the resolution of one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, old 
John Minsheu, who, in 1599, having been much badgered by adverse 
criticism, thus quietly disposes of it :—‘‘I am resolued for this once to 
put on merchants eares, to heare with patience euerie mans speech and 
dispraisings of his wares, because Quot homines, tot sententie. So many 
men, so many mindes. Therefore he that should leaue off any good worke 
for any mans ill speech, may well be likened to that poore seely fellow, 
which on a time went with one of his sonnes with his asse before him 
to the wood, to fetch him a loade thereof fot his wife and children, and 
meeting trauellers by the way ; some misliking with him that he should 
goe on foote and let his asse goe leere (7.e., empty) ; others, that he roade 
himselfe, and suffered his childe to goe a foote ; others, that he loaded the 
poore asse with two persons, being scarce able to carrie himselfe ; others, 
when he left his sonne alone riding and himselfe goe on foote ; in such 
sort that the countrey fellow could not tel what to do, seeing do what he 
could, still he found reprehenders : whereupon he would goe no further 
forward, but returned sad home to his house without wood, where he 
remained for feare of fault finders, till he and his houshold were neere 
starued with colde, till at last finding his owne simplicitie, he returned to 
the wood, and to as many as he met by the way, he said ; Hee that passeth 
Sor other mens speeches and repreefes, endureth colde and a thousand greefes ; 
and he that will throw a stone at euerie dog, shall haue a wearie arme : 
but I hope, Qui bien ferd bien aurd. And for all the dogs barking, the 
moone will stand where it did.” J. O. Hattiwett. 
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FIRE-SIDE MUSINGS. 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON.) 


Bese the fire I muse at eve, 
When daily toil is oer ; 

Then memory glides unto the past— 
To days that live no more,— 

Recounts the pleasures and the joys, 
Their happy moments bore. 


The scenes have faded one by one, 
Lie buried in the past ; 

Years are the graves wherein they lie, 
Their shadows only last, 

Like figure of a tree at eve, 
On plain and upland cast. 


When mornings came in purple mist, 
And loudly sang the lark 

Above the giant oaks that graced 
The wide and level park, 

I watched the mild Hesperian star 
Gleam like a diamond spark ! 


I loved the winds that rocked the woods, 
And swept the flowery dell ; 

The sounds of torrents as they rose, 
Into one mighty swell,— 

Like many voices in a crowd, 
That blend their wrongs to tell ! 


Now as I muse alone there comes 
A form unto my side, 

That cheered me daily while it lived, 
Smiled on me when it died ; 

Whose love shone mildly o’er my life, 
Like full moon o’er a tide ! 


I long to hear its voice again 
To place its hand in mine ; 
To gaze into its placid eyes— 
Again behold them shine 
With sparkle that appeared akin 
To what must be divine ! 
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I whisper to the form that comes, 
Of blessings long since dead ; 

The happy dreams its loving words, 
Through eve and midnight shed,— 

The grand delights and sunny views, 
To which its glances led. 





We walked up hills in setting eves, 
When winds were soft and low ; 

And all the west with amber beams, 
And purple, seemed to glow ; 

In which like icebergs flushed with fire, 
The broad clouds seemed to flow ! 


We sought by night the village lane, ; 

Where lonely wild-flowers swung ; , 
When zephyrs’ round the blossoms played, 

Where birds at morn had sung, : 

a 

v 





And where the drops of morning dew, 
Like bridal gems had hung! 


My life was crowned with wedded love, r 
But few the treasured years ; 
That life the soonest leaves the earth 


That most of promise bears ; t) 
It weaves the fairest, purest joys, “ 
Or draws the saddest tears. ; d 
For ever as I sit alone, cl 
The form long dead I seek ; a 
I cannot reach its pale cold brow, of 
Or touch its round white cheek ; it 
It flits before me if I move, fr 
Or form my lips to speak ! th 
Tn secret oft a solace dawns, . 


To ease the heart of pain ; 
We may behold an idol lost, 
Back with us once again,— th 
We may not with a reverent heart, 
Muse with the dead in vain ! 














































DICKENS'S WORKS: A SERIES OF CRITICISMS 


BY S. F. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘CRITICAL ESSAYS.” 





No. 6—“OLIVER TWIST.” 





In many respects Dickens is the Crabbe of English novelists. His 
warmest sympathy is with the poor, and wretched, and neglected, just as 
Crabbe’s keen gaze is directed to village life, to the miserable, to the work- 
houses, and the pauper; and as Crabbe paints with accurate unerring 
pencil, the wild dissipation and abandoned licentiousness of Blaney—the 
recklessness and drunkenness of Benbow—the lawlessness and terrible 
guilt of Peter Grimes, with his depravity, sullenness, sin, and madness, and 
with that fearfully vivid picture of the images of those he has murdered 
rising up to harrow him with their taunts, when he is 

** Alone! all, all alone; 
Alone on a wide, wide sea—” 

the hypocrisy and pilfering, the subsequent exposure and anguish of 
“The Parish Clerk ;” so Dickens, in these adventures of “ Oliver Twist,” 
draws with vigour and startling power, and unsparing faithfulness, the 
cunning of the grim, plotting Jew, and the ‘dreaded restlessness of his 
conscieitce—the savage fierceness and brutality of Sikes, with the thought 
of murder on his mind, clinging to him everywhere in all its horror ana 
its hideousness, like a dreadful ghastly fate, ever rising up before him in 
frightfulness—the villany, blood-thirstiness, and craftiness of Monks— 
the low artfulness of the Dodger—the wretchedness of Nancy, with the 
strugglings between her good and evil passions, and her shocking death. 
But not only in low life, in scenes of vice and profligacy, and in describing 
such criminal characters, are these two writers alike. Their sympathies 
are wedded to whatsoever is good and true in every-day people; and 
theirs is the large heart that feels and throbs for those whom society 
neglects as with “the proud man’s contumely.” They appeal with 
natural touching pathos to our deepest compassion for the sins and 
miseries of mankind; and pointing to the fallen, the poor, and the 
desolate, they have told us manfully enough, with strongest yearnings and 
melting tenderness, that these also are our humanity, requiring the soil 
of kindliness for the budding and growth to bloom of their better natures, 
and the warmth of brotherhood for their reformation and ennoblement. 
This truth is shadowed forth in the character of the unhappy Nancy—in 
her horror at seeing young Oliver associated with Fagin’s thieves—in the 
visible softening effect which the few minutes’ contact with Rose Maylie 
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has upon her, and in her passionate appeal to the brutal Sikes to leave 
his- infamous life, accept good Mr. Brownlow’s offer, and live on the 
Continent. Of deep and tragic effect both Crabbe and Dickens are 
masters, as is instanced by the “Sir Eustace Grey,” “The Hall of Justice,” 
and “ Peter Grimes” of the poet, and (to quote only from the book now 
before us) by the novelist’s description of the life of Sikes after he has 
murdered Nancy. They have at their command pictures that startle the 
imagination, and feelings that melt the heart. Kindliest sympathies have 
they for the poor and humble, and generously do they show us purest 
affeetions and noble souls existing in lowly life. “The Parting Hour,” 
and tale of the girl and the sailor in “The Borough” of Crabbe, testify 
to his love for the virtues of the poor. Equally minute and often tedious 
from overdone exactness in description are they, allowing nothing to escape 
their penetrating eye, and spending enormous wealth of words upon 
small materials. They are as prodigal in description over a brick as over 
an entire house. They would paint a street lamp as finely and with 
as much luxuriance as they would describe a sunset. They revel in this 
excess and elaboration, Dickens uniting to it a richness of colouring in 
which Crabbe is deficient. 
The most intimate resemblance, however, between Crabbe and Dickens 
is in the selection and nature of their subjects. Crabbe stands alone, 
among modern poets in the objects of his sympathy, not really (although 
apparently) as cold and indifferent as a spectator, but, at bottom, a warm 
lover of humanity, with much affection for whatsoever is good in the 
characters he delineates. A cold, uninviting exterior of bare naked verse, 
without the ornament of figure, with a very spare use of simile, but 
underneath this plain garment a heart of tenderness that feels touchingly 
for suffering, and misery, and misfortune. More simple, natural pathos 
than that displayed in the story of the sailor boy dying at sea is not found 
in our English poetry. Pity is the feeling he most deeply and constantly 
moves; for the ignorance, and vice, and folly, and dissipation of his fel- 
low-men awaken compassion in him. An almost total disregard of the 
adornment of metaphor removes him far from modern poets. Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, are full of it; but Crabbe employs the 
language of common life, unembellished by imagery. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge are subtle thinkers, but Crabbe’s ideas are of the every-day sort. 
Fire and passion are essential qualities of Byron; but equability is a 
principal attribute of Crabbe. Wordsworth and Shelley are intense lovers 
of beauty—Shelley, like another Ariel, soaring far above our practical life 
into an ethereal atmosphere; but Crabbe has no eye for the beautiful in 
nature. Men in their week-day look, in their déshabdillé, are the themes of 
his song ; and where vice is most revolting, and ignorance most dark, and 
depravity deepest, and folly most worthless, there he wantons as in delight 
of mixing with these characters. In scenes of moral leprosy, where the 
disease has its more forbidding aspects, where the corruption is most 
loathsome, where the immorality is most impure, does he take a strange 
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pleasure for the noble purpose of destroying the vices he accurately 
catalogues, of reforming those addicted to these evil habits, of leading us, 
by a surfeiting sight of wickedness, from sin with its hideousness and 
deformity, to virtue and holiness with their god-like beauty. He loves 
to dwell in these dark dens, and to show us, notwithstanding the crime 
and wretchedness of them, that they are peopled by our brothers and 
sisters, and that our first concern should be, not to make our abode on 
Mont Blanc summits above the working life, but to ally ourselves with 
our humanity, and to love man with infinite sympathies. In the most 
deserted paths he wanders, far from the walks of his contemporaries, 
where the passions and habits of the multitude are most prominently 
displayed. Phases of human life that had been thought barren of 
poetical interest, he invests with the charm of his vigorous verse, and 
with the importance of truth, though the truth be often coarse and 
unwelcome. 

To the majority of modern novelists Dickens stands in a similar rela- 
tionship. Scott's most energetic sympathies lie in history, and his best 
romances, his most powerful and felicitous pictures are those in which he 
reproduces a departed age. Hope’s dazzling and rhetorical “ Anastasius” 
is a romance of Greek and Turkish society, full of wit, sarcasm, pathos, 
and strong description. Washington Irving’s finest stories are those in 
which the material has been furnished by his own country; and gentleness, 
and a refined taste like that of Goldsmith and Addison, are the chief 
qualities of his genius. Bulwer Lytton’s characters are not living entities, 
but embodiments of some abstract principle which he would enforce and 
illustrate. ‘ Pelham” is the man of fashion ; “‘ Devereux” is occupied 
with past times, and presents to us, in vivid eloquence, in the reality of 
their passions and the play of motives, Orleans, Louis, and Bolingbroke ; 
“Paul Clifford” is a work of social philosophy, a satire upon crime, and 
a powerful plea for the reformation, as well as the punishment of the 
criminal ; the tragic “ Eugene Aram” is not an effort to paint the real 
murderer, but to write the history of a noble intellect degraded by a single 
erime—the effect upon the heart of the immovabls consciousness of guilt 
secretly contracted ; the classical and erudite “ Last Days of Pompeii” 
carries us back to ancient manners and civilization ; the brilliant “ Rienzi” 
is most faithful to the genius of the age wherein that tribune flourished ; 
and “ Zanoni” is a splendid philosophical book, full of the symbolism of 
the old magicians, of rich poetry, tenderness, wild grandeur, and pathos. 
Bulwer’s genius is attuned to these mystic heroes, and his feelings 
harmonize more with the magnifience and pomp of Greece and Rome, 
with whatsoever appears grand in the history, and with the dreamy 
philosophy of past ages, than with the passions, activities, and aspirations 
of the life of to-day. Gibson Lockhart’s best tale is ‘ Valerius,” a 
Roman story of the times of Tarquin, written with stern and rugged 
power. Theodore Hook confines himself to a certain class of society, 
either really aristocratic, or affectedly so. Marryat’s sea characters are 
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the raciest, truest, and most humourous of their kind ; but off the ocean 
his intimate acquaintance with human nature ceases. None of these dive 
into the depths of our ordinary life ; none of them throw the lustre of 
their genius on what is dismal and dark in our streets ; none reveal to 
us the wretchedness and squalor and depravity of low criminal life. But 
for Dickens, that which his immediate predecessors leave in all the barren- 
ness and loneliness of poverty has attractions, for he sces that though 
a man be naked, he has the passions, thoughts, wishes, and necessities of 
humanity, or though he be depraved, he is capable of reformation and 
enneblement, or though we like to see only the good side of society, yet 
that it is sometimes necessary to turn our eyes to the bad and unwelcome 
phases. Like Crabbe, he thinks it wholesome to show us the misery and 
selfishness and sin of the world, not in contempt, but in compassion— 
not harshly, but often pitifully—not only to satirise the vice, but to reform 
the heart that it grows on—not to content us with a greater knowledge 
of the poor, but to induce us to work for their elevation—not to horrify 
us with spectacles of moral degradation, but to inspire us with a firm 
purpose of uplifting and bettering the degraded. 


Such a tale of inhumanity and wickedness and villany, of murderers 
and thieves is “ Oliver Twist.” It contains powerful tragic scenes, for 
which the readers of the “ Pickwick Papers” were not prepared. It has 
too, a more distinctive purpose than those “ Papers ;” for the satires of 
Bumble and the workhouse were directly aimed at the hardness and 
iniquities of the old poor-law system. These portions of it not only did 
damage of destruction to parochial tyranny, but indicated what measures 
should be adopted for the improvement of the unhappy paupers. Then 
the abandoned characters of the book, Fagin’s young thieves and 
associates, intensified the popular investigation into the condition and 
education of the lowest classes. Such twofold object was the intent of 
the story. As a work of art the plot is well wrought out, and the details 
are worked with consummate skill. The interest is vigorously sustained ; 
but perhaps the extraordinary power with which the debased and brutal 
persons are depictured, makes them so overwhelmingly interesting as to 
detrimentally affect the healthiness of the book. The main interest centres 
in the criminals, and not in the hero, young Oliver, or in Rose Maylie, or 
in Mr. Brownlow ; and perhaps these cut-throats are painted in too vivid 
hues, in such exciting picturing as to create a diseased craving for more 
of such living portraits ; but Dickens's defence to this charge consists in 
the fact that he made the public acquainted with a state of debasement 
which they did not think existed ; that he drew attention to vices in 
their very midst which they did not see, and that he gave a resoluteness 
and direction to our efforts for the uprooting of evil. Dickens pleads for 
himself by quoting Sydney Smith: “We should have been loth to believe 
that such deep-seated and disgusting immorality existed in these days: 
but the notice of it is forced upon us.” Crabbe also reasons as follows : 
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“Tt has always been held as a salutary exercise of the mind to contem- 
plate the evils and miseries of our nature; Iam not therefore without 
hope that even these gloomy and repulsive subjects will excite in some 
minds that feeling of mingled pity and abhorrence which, while it is not 
unpleasant to the feelings, is useful in its operation. It ties and binds 
us to all mankind by sensations common to us all, and in some degree 
connects us, without degradation, even to the most miserable and guilty 
of our fellowmen.” It has been argued against both the works of Crabbe, 
and “Oliver Twist” of Dickens, that they tend to create a morbid 
interest in debased and villanous characters; and such an effect would 
be unhealthy were sympathy the only feeling produced, or were we influ- 
enced to admire the characters ; but every stage of their history increases 
our hatred of the badness, and earnestly appeals to us, through all the 
ferocity and violence, and grim exultation of crime, to sce to it that we 
do our duty in healing society of its diseases. The necessity of enlighten- 
ment, and of a powerful moral influence is here made visible through a 
blood-stained mirror. The tragedy enacted on human nature by killing 
all good instincts with vicious surroundings is painfully repeated in the 
person and the inner conflicts of Nancy. ‘The strugglings of desire to 
be good against the apparent necessity of submitting to a man who holds 
her with an iron-hand, and a vice-like gripe, is also forcibly represented 
in that miserable woman. It is a book of strong and spirited imaginative 
power; a vigour about it which “ Pickwick” does not possess, and a 
courage too, to point to the dregs of the lowest class, that we may pour 
them out, and begin to wash the cup that held them clean. It is not of 
universal application, as is ‘ Pickwick,” for, in some whim or other, we 
are all related to Mr. Pickwick, and to Uncle Toby with his hobby. It 
was addressed to a special object for a particular purpose ; but it is not 
inopportune to-day, and its truths are of interest—for the same selfishness, 
and crime, and deeds of blood one may read of with shudderings in our 
daily newspapers. 

The entire tale of “ Oliver Twist” is thus briefly condensed in the 
words of a critic: “It is the simple story of a workhouse boy struggling 
against an adverse fate and abandoned associates, until, ere his boyhood is 
passed—for the story leaves him before the conclusion of his schooldays— 
he is restored to his relations.” In the telling of this tale there is none 
of the rollicking fun, and unweariable banter, and broad humour of 
“ Pickwick.” Those “ Papers” amused and delighted, and diffused health 
and cheerfulness; but “ Oliver Twist” is a dark tragedy. We prefer the 
former—Dickens, the king of humourists, to Dickens in any other robe. 
But we will not be nice on that score, at least in treating of this hook, 
for his power is as tragic as it is comic. There are no jests and laughing 
scenes; but there are satire, severe and forcible painting, and touching 
pathos. Under these three ingredients the merits and faults of “ Oliver 
Twist” may be discussed. 
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I.—The satire. 

The satire of “ Pickwick” has a thorough heartiness and healthiness 
which make it both pleasant and effective ; it is conveyed (except in the 
one instance already noticed) in the kindliest humour. The pointed 
parodies have no venom in them; they are all genial and happy. One 
thinks not of the rancour of the personalities so freely bandied about in 
the disturbance at the club, for the humourous hits are so excellent as to 
take away the sting of Mr. Blotton’s epithet, and of Mr. Pickwick’s 
indignation. The broad humour of the report of the election makes us 
forget, in the exuberance of laughter, the malevolence and partisanship so 
pleasantly “taken off.” The trial scene, while it gives us the indignant 
halderdash of Sergeant Buzfiz in its original force, is full of waggery, and 
fun, and absurdity, and ludicrous solemnity of authority, and it irresistibly 
delights us with the jest and ridicule of the thing. Was ever nonsense 
made more laughable? Was satire ever more happy? There is little of 
such felicity of humour and parody in “ Oliver Twist.” The business is 
stern ; the manner sharp and pungent. In the “ Papers,” there was, as 
we have said, a loving heart under the satire; but in the satirical portions 
of “Twist” there is an air of resolute ill-feeling, and of a determination 
to see (or at least to represent) nothing but wrong and injustice in the 
objects of Dickens’s antipathy. The satire seems mixed with prejudice, 
not, as in “ Pickwick,” commingled with goodwill. There are sharp 
strokes of censure at the opening of the book ; and Oliver’s education 
under Mrs. Mann, whom Bumble designates “a parochial delegate, and a 
stipendiary,” is thus reported in severe (and perhaps merited) inuendoes : 


For the next cight or ten months Oliver was the victim of a systematic course of 
treachery and deception. He was brought up by hand. The hungry and destitute 
situation of the infant orphan was duly reported by the workhouse authorities to he 
parish authorities. The parish authorities inquired with dignity of the workhouse 
authorities whether there was no female then domiciled in ‘the house” who was in 
a situation to impart to Oliver Twist the consolation and nourishment of which he 
stood in need. The workhouse authorities replied with humility that there was not. 
Upon this the parish authorities magnanimously and humanely resolved that Oliver 
should be farmed,” or, in other words, that he should be despatched to a branch 
workhouse some three miles off, where twenty or thirty other juvenile offenders 
against the poor laws, rolled about the floor all day, without the inconvenience of 
too much food or too much clothing, under the parental superintendence of an 
elderly female, who received the culprits at and for the consideration of sevenpence- 
halfpenny per small head per week. Sevenpence-halfpenny’s worth per week is a 
good round dict for a child ; a great deal may be got for sevenpence-halfpenny, quite 
enough to overload its stomach, and make it uncomfortable. The elderly female was 

woman of wisdom and experience ; she knew what was good for children ; and she 
had a very accurate perception of what was good for herself. So she appropriated 
the greater part of the weekly stipend to her own use, and consigned the rising 
parochial generation to even a shorter allowance than was originally provided for 
them, thereby finding in the lowest depth a deeper still, and proving herself a 
very great experimental philosopher. 

Everybody knows the story of another experimental philosopher who had a great 
theory about a horse being able to live without cating, and who demonstrated it so 
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well that he got his own horse down to a straw a day, and would most unquestion- 
ably have rendered him a very spirited and rampacious animal on nothing at all, if 
he had not died just four-and-twenty hours before he was to have had his first com- 
fortable bait of air. Unfortunately for the experimental philosophy of the female to 
whose protecting care Oliver Twist was delivered over, a similar result usually 
attended the operation of her system ; for at the very moment when a child had con- 
trived to exist upon the smallest possible portion of the weakest possible food, it did 
perversely happpen in eight and a half cases out of ten, either that it sickened from 
want and cold, or fell into the fire from neglect, or got half-smothered by accident, 
in any one of which cases the miserable little being was usually summoned into 
another world, and there gathered to the fathers it had never known in this. 

It cannot be expected that this system of farming would produce any very extra- 
ordinary and luxuriant crop. Oliver Twist’s ninth birth-day found him a pale, thin 
child, somewhat diminutive in stature, and decidedly small in circumference. But 
nature or inheritance had implanted a good sturdy spirit in Oliver’s breast. It had 
had plenty of room to expand, thanks to the spare diet of the establishment ; and 
perhaps to this circumstance may be attributed his having any ninth birthdar 
at all. 


These strong strictures expose an inhuman “system” which did un- 
doubtedly prevail, and which still too widely exists; but instead of being 
done in a happy manner, there is a slight breathing of the bitter and 
censorious spirit in them, an indication of a fixed purpose to be merciless. 
It will also be well to state here, and to bear in mind, that Oliver’s train- 
ing under this “system” of slow death and starvation was not calculated 
to make him a “good” boy, to instil into his mind the affection and 
virtue which he afterwards exemplified in his boyhvod ; its general effect 
is contrariwise. 

In his ninth year Oliver is removed from Mrs. Mann’s to the work- 
house, where he appears before the board. 


‘The members of this board were very sage, deep, and philosophical men ; »nd 
when they came to turn their attention to the workhouse, they found out at once, 
what ordinary folks would never have discovered, the poor people like it! It wasa 
regular place of public entertainment for the poorer classes; a tavern where there 
was nothing to pay ; a public breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper all the year round ; 
a brick and mortar Elysium, where it was all play and no work. ‘Oho!’ said the 
board, looking very knowing; we are the fellows to set this to rights ; we'll stop it 
all, inno time! So, they established the rule, that all poor people should have the 
alternative (for they would compel nobody, not they) of being starved by a gradual 
process in the house, or by a quick one out of it, With this view, they contracted 
with the water works to lay on an unlimited supply of water ; and with a corn-factor 
to supply periodically small quantities of oatmeal; and issued three meals of thin 
gruel a day, with an onion twice a week, and half a roll on Sundays, They made a 
great many other wise and humane regulations, having reference to the ladies, which 
it is not necessary to repeat; kindly undertook to divorce poor married people in 
consequence of the great expense of a suit in Doctor's Commons; and instead of 
compelling aman to support his family, as they had heretofore done, took his family 
away from him and made him a bachelor! There is no saying how many applicants 
for relief, under these last two heads, might have started up in all classes of society, 
if it had not been coupled with the workhouse ; but the board were long-headed men 
and had provided for this difficulty. The relief was inseparable from the workhouse 
and the gruel, and that frightened people.” 
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Oliver's introduction to this humane board, and the board’s amaze- 
ment and confusion at the young pauper “asking for more,” are excellent 
scenes ; so good that we wish Dickens had given us more of them, in- 
stead of the censorious paragraphs above quoted. The satire conveyed in 
these scenes is more effective than that of the strictures, because it does 
not create an idea of a tendency to antipathy. The slightest mixture of 
an animus detracts from the satire, for it is an ignoble deed, and a mean 
satisfaction to pour out our spleen upon anything we dislike. Pope’s 
“ Dunciad” stung sharply and bitterly; but, at this distance of time, it is 
with pity and regret that we read that petulant and malignant satire. 
Who now admires the ill-tempered, personal invectives of Churchill? In 
them is strong, vehement feeling; but they are fierce and venomous. 
Such satire as that of the “ Prophecy of Famine,” or the “ Epistle to 
Hogarth,” is poignant and bold; but it is coarse, savage, and vindictive. 
The “ Epistle,” it is said, stung Hogarth to the quick ; and Colman stated 
in print that it had “snapped the last cord of poor Hogarth’s heart strings.” 
It is a performance of terrible power; but such brutal severity and 
reviling can be born only of deep-rooted malignity and a bad heart. 
All Churchill’s satires are vigorous and fearlessly strong; but the most 
powerful are also the most embittered with personal hatred. It was his 
barbarous delight to make himself feared, to defy the age with the mighty 
arm that could so terribly use the knife and the tomahawk, to exult 
with base glee over the slaying of a victim, and the process of wounding 
and killing. To vilify our specics is an act of malice; but the truest 
satire comes from a good heart, and for a good intent. Revenge is a 


stranger to a noble soul; and wherever it appears in satire, it feeds one of 


the worst passions of the human mind, and is injurious in proportion to 
the intellectual power with which it is united. Satire may be lofty in its 
scorn, patriotic in its indignation, and relentless in its exposure of wrongs 
and vices ; but the laughing satire, the good-natured ridicule is perhaps as 
effective as the punishment of vengeance. To “deal playfully with a 
snob,” is a speedy way of exterminating snobs. 

Of this good-humoured satire, which always goes to the heart of the 
matter satirised, and is forcible because of its truth, there are two instances 
in “ Oliver Twist.” They are both scenes in the board-room of the work- 
house. The first is that where Oliver is taken before the board to learn 
what he is to do in the “ institution.” 


Oliver had not been within the walls of the workhouse a quarter of an hour, and 
had scarcely completed the demolition of a second slice of bread, when Mr. Bumble, 
who had handed him over to the care of an old woman, returned ; and, telling him 
it was a board night, informed him that the board had said he was to appear before 
it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion of what a live board was, Oliver was 
rather astounded by this intelligence, and was not quite certain whether he ought to 
laugh or ery. He had no time to think about the matter, however; for Mr. Bumble 
gave him a tap on the head with his cane to wake him up, and another on the back 
to make him lively, and bidding him follow, conducted him into a large whitewashed 
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room, where cight or ten fat gentlemen were sitting round a table. At the top of the 
table, seated in an arm chair rather higher than the rest, was a particularly fat 
gentleman, with a very round red face. 

‘* Bow to the board,” said Bumble. Oliver brushed away two or three tears that 
were lingering in his eyes ; and seeing no board but the table, fortunately bowed to 
that. 

‘What is your name, boy?” said the gentleman in the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at so many gentlemen, which made him tremble ; and the 
beadle gave him another tap behind, which made him cry. These two causes made 
him answer in a very low and hesitating voice; whereupon a gentleman in a white 
waistcoat said he was a fool, which was a capital way of raising his spirits, and 
putting him quite at his ease. 

“Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair, “listen tome, You know you're 
an orphan, I suppose !” 

‘* What's that, sir?” inquired poor Oliver. 

“The boy is a fool—I thought he was,’ 
waiscoat, 

‘*Hush !” said the gentleman who had spoken first. ‘* You know you've got no 
father or mother, and that you were brought up by the parish, don’t you?” 

“* Yes, sir,” replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

‘* What are you crying for?” inquired the gentleman in the white waiscoat. And 
to be sure it was very extraordinary. What could the boy be crying for? 

‘*T hope you say your prayers every night?” said another gentleman in a gruff 
voice, ‘‘and pray for the people who feed you, and take care of you—like a 
Christain.” 

‘*Yes, sir,” stammered the boy. The gentleman who spoke last was uncon- 
sciously right. It would have been very like a Christian, and a marvellously good 
Christain, too, if Oliver had prayed for the people who fed and took care of him. But 
he hadn't, because nobody had taught him. 

‘Well! you have come here to be educated, and taught a useful trade,” said the 
red-faced gentleman in the high chair. 

‘*So you'll begin to pick oakum to-morrow morning at six o'clock,” added the 
surly one in the white waistcoat. 

For the combination of both of these blessings in the one simple process of picking 
oakum, Oliver bowed low by the direction of the beadle, and was then hurried away 
to a large ward ; where, on a rough hard bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. 


said the gentleman in the white 


The second scene is that wherein the board is thrown into consternation 
by Oliver “asking for more.” 


Oliver Twist and his companions suffered the torture of slow starvation for three 
months: at last they gct so voracious and wild with hunger that one boy, who was 
tall for his age, and hadn’t been used to that sort of thing (for his father had kept a 
small cook’s shop), hinted to his companions that unless he had another basin of gruel 
per diem, he was afraid he might some night happen to eat the boy who slept next 
him, who happened to be a weakly youth of tender age. He had a wild, hungry eye, 
and they implicity believed him. A councit was held; lots were cast who should walk 
up to the master that evening, and ask for more ; and it fell on Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived; the boys took their places, The master, in his cook's 
uniform, stationed himself at the copper; his pauper assistants ranged themselves 
behind him; the gruel was served out; and a long grace was said over the short 
commons. The gruel disappeared ; the boys whispered to each other, and winked at 
Oliver; while his next neighbour nudged him. Child as he was, he was desperate 
with hunger, and reckless with misery. He rose from the table, and advancing to 
the master, basin and apron in hand, said, somewhat alarmed at his own temerity, 
‘* Please, sir, | want some more.” 
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The master was a fat, healthy man; but he turned very pale. He gazed in 
stupified astonishment on the small rebel for some seconds, and then clung for 
support to the copper. The assistants were paralysed with wonder; the boys with 
fear. 

‘* What ! sir,” said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

‘*Please, sir,” replied Oliver, ‘I want some more.” 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver's head with his ladle; pinioned him in his 
arms, and shrieked aloud for the beadle. 

The board was sitting in solemn conclave when Mr. Bumble rushed into the 
room in great excitement, and addressing the gentleman in the high chair, said : 

‘Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir! Oliver Twist has asked for more !” 

There was a general start. Horror was depicted on every countenance. 

‘For more!” said Mr. Limbkins. ‘‘ Compose yourself, Bumble, and answer me 
distinctly. Do I understand that he asked for more, after he had eaten the supper 
alloted by the dietary ?” 

‘* He did, sir,” replied Bumble. 

‘“*That boy will be hung,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. ‘‘I know 
that boy will be hung.” 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s opinion. An animated discussion 
took place. Oliver was ordered into instant confinement, and a bill was next morn- 
ing pasted on the outside of the gate, offering a reward of five pounds to any body 
who would take Oliver Twist off the hands of the parish. In other words, five pounds 
and Oliver Twist was offered to any man or woman who wanted an apprentice to any 
trade, business, or calling. 


What now shall we say of Bumble, “ the very photograph of beadle- 
dom?” He terrifies the whole workhouse by his sternness ; he awes it 
by the height of his dignity and majesty ; he keeps it in unwilling sub- 
mission and wretched servitude by his firm authority. His hard features 
constantly remind the inmates of the severe chastisement that will be 
inflicted upon them if they do not yicld him instantaneous and full 
obedience. He is a perpetual terror. He believes that all earthly power 
is given to him—thatbeadledom is the highest kingdom—and that he is 
the most absolute of kings. Having this firm faith in his own sovereignty, 
he is “stupified with astonishment” when the magistrate, who refuses to 
sanction Oliver’s indentures, orders him to hold his tongue. ‘A beadle 
ordered to hold his tongue! A moral revolution!” Mr. Bumble is 
prodigiously vain and haughty: the  paupers bow to him in dread ; 
crowned heads should not impertinently dare to question him. He isa 
very high and important personage—an arbitrary ruler, who takes to 
himself unlimited power in the government of things. Of course, no 
position can be higher than that of “parochial beadle ;” and Mr. 
Bumble makes everybody about him feel the force of his own vivid con- 
ception of that exalted state. His ideas on that point are very clear ; he 
is troubled with no misgivings as to their truth; and his practical 
enunciation of them is as emphatic as possible. What a magisterial air 
they give him! What an imposing pomp he thinks there is in his 
cocked hat and gilt coat! What terrifying officiousness there is about 
him! What a wealthy estimate of himself! His vanity is as rich as 
Falstaff’s ; and he imagines that his appearance is so august as to impress 
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everybody both with a reverend fear of him, and with immediate sub- 
mission to so grand a man with an imperial manner. Poor Mrs. Mann 
is frightened into humble and nervous obedience, for she dreads the 
displeasure of proud Mr. Bumble. And when he tells Mrs. Mann that 
the board has appointed him—him, he repeats, to convince the lady of 
his greatness—to go to London to depose to some legal matter before the 
quarter-sessions at “Clerkinwell,” he expresses his lively consciousness 
of his overawing dignity by adding, in a determined and menacing 
manner; “And I very much question whether the Clerkinwell sessions 
will not find themselves in the wrong box before they have done with 
me ;” whezeupon Mrs. Mann, knowing the weak points of the beadle, 
flatieringly and coaxingly replies: Oh! you mustn’t be too hard upon 
them, sir!” But, after all, stern and inflexible beadles are “susceptible 
on some points ;’ and so Mr. Bumble’s gravity is overcome by the fasci- 
nations of Mrs. Corney, and the “tender” affair is told in somewhat 
amusing style. Bumble is one of the best portraits in the book ; a living 
picture, and a capital satire on the pretensions, assumptions, and 
characteristics of beadles in general. 


II. Its severe and forcible paintings. 

When Oliver runs away from the undertaker, to whom he was 
apprenticed by the workhouse anthorities, he determines upon finding 
his way to London ; and in his journey thither he mects with a young 
gentleman whose nom de plume is “The Artful Dodger.” This boy 
accompanies Oliver to London, and takes the young pauper to his own 
den; and here we are introduced to Fagin, Crackit, Sikes, Monks, and 
Nancy. These characters are drawn with a vigorous hand, and are 
“strikingly grouped and contrasted.” ‘They read as though Dickens had 

ad a life-long intimacy with thieves and their habits at home. Fagin, 
with his subtle cunning, and his training of the boys, his keen, restless 
eye, his quick ear, is here vividly before us. ‘Those are but his outward 
shapes. His unquiet conscience and his dread of detection, shown in his 
eagerly catching every footstep that falls within his door—his keen and 
disturbing sense of personal guilt and crime—his artful attempts to 
indoctrinate young Oliver into the science of thieving—these are also here 
in full and bold relief. What a sting it is to see young Oliver lying 
half awake, and watching the Jew count the many jewels out of the little 
box! Those are but a boy’s eyes, with wonder in them as to what these 
glistening trinkets are, and where they came from. ‘The boy is ignorant 
and unsuspicious of Fagin’s real character, yet the Jew trembles in visible 
fear ; he is alarmed at the thought of the possibility of the boy innocently 
exposing him. He is the lowest, most sordid, and cowardly of all the 
robbers. He will concoct a plot for others to carry out ; he will arrange 
a scheme for others to execute ; he will contrive an intricate robbery for 
others to commit ; he will project and map out a plan of burglary for 


the 


others to effect ; he will be head and brains to all the rest, but not hands, 
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he will take no part in doing what he devises. The most private and 
isolated of them all, he is yet the most mean and timid, the most 
apprehensive of being discovered ; and his life is a continual misery of 
fear. His end, the scene in the court when he is tried, and his solitary | 
life in the cell until his execution, are powerfully described. You see | 
these things taking place, and, for the moment, believe yourself to 
be an eye witness of the whole. Then there are Fagin’s lads, the Artful 
Dodger and Master Bates. The Dodger, as his name implies, is the 
craftier of the two. Bates, with his involuntary laughs, often causes 
us to smile. Both of them are strongly drawn ; but neither is presented 
with the force displayed in depicting Sikes. His short life after the 
murder of Nancy—what a picture! so livid are its hues, so frightful 
to look upon, coloured with blood! The vision of the murdered girl 
ever before him—the talk of men about the terrible deed done in the 
city—the very sun pouring down a brilliant light upon that ghastly spot 
—his wild wandering to and fro, over field and high road, from London 
to country, from country back again to London—the sharp, deep pang 
shot through him in the public-house by hearing a mountebank assert of 
a composition, then offered for sale, that it will remove blood-stains—the 
dread and awe that come upon him in the darkness of the night—those 
lustreless and glassy eyes appearing in the darkness, and he cannot shut 
them out, or forget them, or turn round anywhere but they are there, 
filling him with terror and with tremblings—the very dog starting back 
from him, and scouring away at its hardest speed—Master Bates 
denouncing him with passionate violence—the mad, infuriated crowd 
pressing after him unceasingly, with ever-gathering strength and incrcas- 
ing ferocity, howling forth fearful curses and execrations—and then the 
suicide, dying convulsively, swinging lifelessly round an old chimney, 
rather than be captured alive—all this is written with tremendous tragic 
power in “ Oliver Twist.” 

The other characters, who ultimately rescue Oliver from Monks— 
Fagin’s associate—are but commonplace, Mr. Brownlow, Rose Maylie, 
Mr. Grimwig. Mr. Brownlow is a worthy old gentleman, and Rose 
Maylie is a very pleasant young lady. There is no attraction whatever 
about Mr. Grimwig, and what Dickens intends as a joke is but a piece 
of nonsense—Grimwig’s perpetual threat to “eat his head.” We are at a 
loss to perceive what point and meaning there is in these words, and the 
constant repetition of them ; and such peculiar, inane foolishness is very 
rarely found in real life. Oliver himself is a nice, good-natured, kindly 
little boy, but, as a critic remarks, “very unlike what would be natural 
amid such scenes, and very perversely, by his persevering goodness, doing 
credit, contrary to the author’s intention, to the training he had received 
under Mrs. Mann and the “ parochial authorities.” 








I1L.—Its pathos. 
The principal feature of “Oliver Twist” is its graphic, vigorous power. 
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It immediately strikes you as being strongly done. It is like’a bold 
drawing, where the colouring presents the subject at once in full force. 
This power is not in the satire, but in the descriptions, in the realisation 
of the low characters, and in the pathos. There is one bit of true, simple 
feeling, and some scenes breathing strong and deep sympathy. The first 
is where Oliver, just as he starts for London, meets with young Dick, 
and the two lads talk together in the most natural boyish way, and Oliver 
receives from Dick a short but warm, affectionate blessing, which “he 
never forgot through the struggles, and sufferings, and troubles, and 
changes of his after life.” It is a touch of tenderness in the dark 
sketch of that journey. Then there is the spectacle (which Oliver 
looks upon with fear) of the dead woman—and of the man, at the feet 
of the corpse, telling, in tears, with sadness and pain, the story of her 
cheerless end through starvation—and of the old woman speaking words 
of hideous merriment in a ghastly, idiotic leer. That is a sorrowful and 
pathetic scene. The other is Nancy’s pleading with her murderer, so 
womanlike, so intense. In Nancy’s whole career there is much that 
excites compassion, and in the last interview between herself, Rose 
Maylie, and Mr Brownlow, on London Bridge, it is touching to see her 
exhibit so much affection for Oliver, and so much of a woman’s tender 
heart. 

“Oliver Twist” may now be dismissed by contrasting it with the 
“Pickwick Papers.” The two books are of entirely different natures ; 
but Dickens is more himself when revelling in the humour of his first 
work than when assuming the character of novel-writer on a subject of 
social science. In “Twist” there is no fun, and none of the lightness of 
that fancy which plays so prominent a part in “ Pickwick,” but there is 
the strength of imagination. The power of “‘Twist” was felt more deeply 
in society than the humour of the “ Papers,” because “ Twist” addressed 
itself to matters in which society is profoundly concerned. It made a 
deeper impression than “ Pickwick,” because it deals with some phases 
of the business of life. There is nothing in it to excite hearty laughter ; 
but there is in it that degraded humanity, that tale of tyranny and story 
of misfortune, that fallen soul, with its gleams of light, its affection for a 
boy whom it cannot see debased, like itself, and its moments of gentle and 
womanly feeling—these show us miseries to be pitied and helped, dark 
hearts to be illumined with the light of human love and of knowledge, 
deep-seated evils to be destroyed, and an important social duty to be 
done. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


STRANGE SOUNDS AT NIGHT—PITY WASTED—MORNING VISITS AND ANGLO- 
INDIAN SLANG—A STRANGE TRANSFORMATION ; THE WATER-JAR BECOMES 
A QUADRUPED—“ CALL ME CECIL”—A RIVAL BELLE, 


I rorcor to put down, tne last time I opened my diary, the terrible 
fright I had the first night we arrived here. As I was dressing for 
dinner, just after dark, all of a sudden I heard a child utter the most 
fearful screams possible. It sounded as if somebody was beating it most 
cruelly. I felt quite frightened, so I ran to aunt’s room, which was next 
mine, saying, “Oh! aunt, whatever are they doing to that poor child?” 
“What child?” said aunt quite crossly, for she can’t bear any one to come 
into her room when she is dressing. “That child that’s screaming so,” 
I replied ; ‘you can hear it quite plainly. Oh! there it is again. Do 
please find out what’s the matter.” That,” said aunt, “why, you griffin, 
that’s only the jackals ; you'll soon get used to it.” Sure enough, aunt 
was right, for when I listened carefully I could every now and then hear 
a yelp mixed up with the other noise. 

Directly after we arrived, all the people in the station called on us.* 
How oddly they manage visiting in India. Though the sun is always 
horribly hot in the middle of the day, the hours for calling are between 
twelve and two. If you attempt to call at any other hour you are not let 
in. Oh! how I pity some of the young officers who have not got buggies, 
and are obliged to ride on ponies or tats, as they call them, to pay their 
visits. It’s so funny to see them with their white umbrellas, to pre- 
serve their complexions, I suppose. When a visitor comes to the door, 
he sends in his card to be looked at. If aunt does not want to see him, 
or is tired or cross, she sends out word that the door is shut. This 
strikes me as very rude, but people don’t seem to mind it. If she wishes 
to see him or her, she sends her salam, and the visitor is shownin. I 
must say it bores me terribly, for nobody seems to be able to talk about 
anything but Indian things and people. Besides, I can’t understand half 
they say, for they use so many Hindustani words. For instance, Mrs. 

*That was because we were only stopping at the station for a short time, and had 
no gentleman of the family with us; so all Col. Jones’s friends called on us. Had 
we arrived at a station where we were to have stopped, the routine would have been 
for uncle to have called on the people of the place first. The lady residents, with 
their husbands, would then have called on us; and lastly, we should have returned 
the visit. After that, it would have been for the old residents to decide whether 
they wished the acquaintance to go any farther. 
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Major Fletcher was complaining the other day to aunt about her servants 
She said they “dicked” her so. Now, I didn’t like to ask what sho 
meant, because people always laugh so, and call me a griff, as if one 
ought to learn all about Indian ways and expressions in the nursery. I 
therefore made up my mind that she meant that they were impertinently 
familiar in speaking to her ; what we should call in England, being Dick, 
Tom, and Harry with a person ; so I said, “‘ How very impudent! why don’t 
you discharge them?’ Oh!” she replied, “I should only get others 
equally bad in their place.” “TI am surprised at that,” I said ; “TI always 
thought the natives were so very respectful, quite obsequious, in fact.” 
“So they are,” she answered ; “but what has that got to do with it?’ I 
explained what I meant, and she did laugh so, and aunt the same. 
I couldn't understand it at all, and got quite red and cross. At last, I 
found out that to “dick” meant in Hindustani to bother. Oh dear! I 
wonder if I shall ever understand that nasty language. It can’t be very 
difficult though, for I hear some of the little English children talk it 
as well, indeed, better than their own language. 

The day after Mrs. Fletchers visit I made another awful mistake. 
I wanted some water to bathe in, so I told my ayah to bring me some 
jars of it. Water is always kept in little earthenware jars in India. I 
said, in Hindustani—for I have picked up a few words of the language— 
“Bring me two guddas.” She stared, and declared there were none in 
the house. I said “Nonsense, I saw five or six in the bath-room this 
morning.” She insisted there were not any; she was not telling a lie; 
she never told lies; but if the Miss Baba wanted guddas she would try 
and get some from the bazaar. I told her to make haste; so off she 
went, looking very puzzled; and after keeping me waiting for an hour, 
came back, and said she had had a great deal of trouble, but had managed 
to get two for “Her Highness.” I must say they are very polite, and 
always give me such grand titles, such as “Your Highness,” “Your 
Worship,” “Protector of the poor,” ete. Well, I said “Put them in the 
bath-room.” On this she put her hands together, and protested she 
couldn’t; they were too large. I got very angry, and called her a pig; 
but it was no use, she wouldn’t fetch them, and begged me to come and 
look at them in the yard. So I went, and only fancy what the stupid 
had brought? A couple of donkeys! I was in an awful rage, and gave 
her a good scolding. She began to excuse herself and say it'wasn’t her 
fault ; she was my slave, and kissed my foot. Just then aunt came up 
and asked what was the matter As soon as the ayah saw her she began 
to jabber to aunt, who asked me what in the world I could want two 
donkeys for. I said I didn’t want donkeys at all, but some jars of water, 
and that I had told the ayah, as plain as I could speak, to bring me two 
guddas. “Why, you silly!” said aunt, “guddas are donkeys. You ought 
to have said ‘gurvas, which is the Hindustani for water-jars.” I was so 
disgusted that I swore I wouldn’t try to speak a word of the horrid 
language again. ; 
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Besides Mrs. Major Fletcher, several other people called on us, and 1 
was quite ashamed at overhearing the bearer saying to one young officer, 
who asked if aunt was at home, “The Mem Sahib is bathing, and the 
Miss Baba* is putting on her clothes.” One of our visitors was a captain 
in the Horse Artillery, called Boultbee. He is not very young, but 
extremely good-looking, and has got subh a love of a moustachio. He is 
very agreeable, too, except for one thing—he always seems as if he was 
petting and humouring one. He appears to look on ladies as inferior 
beings with very little sense, who must be treated with deference because 
it is the correct thing to do so, but whom he rather despises. Now, of 
course, I like a man to be respectful and all that, but that caressiug, over- 
polite manner is odious, and I hate it. ‘They say he is always that way 
with ladies; and though he is not a marrying man, likes to be thought 
intimate with every pretty girl in the station. Old Jones told us this 
morning, at breakfast, that he was overheard one night, at a Clifton ball, 
saying, in his softest voice, to a girl he was flirting with, “Don’t call me 
Captain Boultbee, call me Cecil !” 

I hate the man, yet I like him too,,at the same time. I would give 
anything for him to fall in love with me. It would serve him very well © 
right if I were to refuse him, for I have no patience with a man who 
does his best to monopolize girls, and yet has no idea of marrying them. 
It’s a great shame, for it keeps off other men who have scrious intentions. 
I hear his present flirt is a Miss Taylor, a nasty little half-caste, whose 
father is a civilian, and whose grandmother was an ayah. She called the 
other day, and I took a dislike to her divectly, for she is by way of being 
a beauty, though I am sure she isn’t. Really, men are so blind and 
stupid. If one man, who is supposed to be a judge, declares a girl is 
pretty, all the others follow his opinion like a flock of sheep. One hears 
nothing from every one who calls but, “ Have you seen Miss Taylor? she 
is so pretty ; don’t you think so?’ It’s such bad taste praising one girl 
toanother. J don’t admire her at all; she’s got such silly, languishing, 
die-away eyes, and as for her figure, that every one praises so, it’s like 
two deal boards stuck together. She is evidently very proud of her 
small waist. I think it unnatural and vile. Aunt is always at me, 
because she says I do not lace tight enough. I am sure I do my best. 
I feel after dressing as if all my blood was ‘in my cheeks, and my waist 
in my throat. Well, for my part, I had sooner be as I am, with a good, 
wholesome figure, than with a little pinched-up waist like Miss Taylor. 
A really fine girl can’t have a waist like a spider. I call her “Scraggy.” 
T am sure she pads, and I am convinced she rouges too, for when some 
gentleman’s name was mentioned;the other day, her forehead became quite 
red, while her cheeks did not alter a bit. Nasty little black thing! I 
am determined to cut her out with Boultbee. 


* The natives style married ladies ‘‘ Mem Sahib,” and young ladies, ‘‘ Miss Baba.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A BALL AT THE ARTILILERY MESS-HOUSE— CAPTAIN BOULTBEE’'S ADVANCES— 
YOUNG RAPID SNUBBED—-A CANNY CIVILIAN—SCOTCH RELATIONSHIP— 
TWO STRINGS TO A BOW—MRS. LESLIE AND EMILY’S REVENGE—AN 
ECCENTRIC DRESSING-ROOM—‘“‘ WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING’— 
A LONG RANGE GLANCE, 


Ox we had such a delightful ball at the Artillery Mess last night. It 
was such fun, I don’t think | sat down a single dance. Captain 
Boultbee called the day before, and asked me to give him the first 
waltz, and the moment we arrived, he came up to claim it. He cer 
tainly does dance exquisitely, and holds one so nice and firm; so 
different from some gentlemen, who just touch one’s waist with the 
tips of their fingers, and look as if they were afraid one was going to 
kiss them. Aunt says it’s disgusting, and scolds me for allowing it ; but 
old ladies always abuse what is different from what they used to do 
when they were young, and I must say, I do like being held firm. 
Boultbee says, I dance so nicely that it is quite a treat being my 
partner. I told him I must say I liked waltzing with a person who could 
dance, for I was madly fond of it. He looked so pleased at this, and said 
he thought we suited each other very well. I told him we scarcely 
knew each other well enough to be able to say that, and cast my eyes 
down, as if I took it for a general compliment, and not one on my 
dancing. He looked a little taken aback at this, but became more 
tender directly, and asked me to come into the refreshment room. 
By-the-bye men always do this, when they don’t know what else to 
say. When we went in, he wanted me to have some champagne, but I 
wouldn't, for, though I am so fond of it, it always makes my cheeks 
flush. While we were at the refreshment-table, 1 saw Miss Taylor 
looking at me quite savagely. Of course, I gave her the sweetest smile 
possible in return.. When we were going back to the ball-room too, | 
took an opportunity of stopping her and telling her, her dress was torn, 
offering to pin it up. She gave me such a look, and said as coldly as 
possible. ‘ She needn’t trouble me, she could do it herself.” When the 
next dance began, Koultbee wanted first to persuade me to sit it out with 
him, and then balance it with him, but I wouldn't, for I don’t intend to 
let him have it all his own way, I can tell him ; he is all the more eager 
to flirt with me already, because I hold back a little. If I was cold to 
every one, that might choke him off perhaps, but he sees I am not, and 
it piques his vanity to find that he is an exception, Ladies spuil him, 
chiefly because they think him a dear, wicked creature. Now, I intend 
to try to snub him occasionally, not too much though ; first a pat, then a 
snub. As soon as we entered the ball-room, Colonel Jones came up, and 
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introduced a young native infantry officer named Stewart to me. He is 
quite a boy, and I hate boys, they are so conceited, and think it the right 
thing—the cheese as they call it—to pay one a lot of clumsy compli- 
ments. As, however, I had no partner, I agreed to dance the next 
polka with him. He is a horrid little wretch, but thinks himself fast. 
The first remark he made was, “I like dancing in this country, it’s the 
only chance of exercise one gets.” I gave him such a look, and said 
“boys are generally restless, but if you want exercise why don’t you get 
some of your fellow-officers to play at leap-frog with you.” He got so 
red, and wouldn’t say anything for a long time. At last he remarked, 
“ Are you fond of waltzing, Miss Aylmer? I think it so jolly; don’t 
you.” Isaid, “yes, very.” ‘* Which do you like best, the trois temps, 
or deux temps; I like the trois temps, it’s so much more graceful and 
dignified.” Oh my, fancy an ensign being graceful or dignified. I 
replied that I couldn’t dance the trois temps at all, but I had heard 
that my grandfather used to be very good at it. The stupid creature 
didn’t seem to be able to understand what I was at in the least. He 
next asked me, “Do you know any of our fellows, Miss Aylmer?” I 
said, “I hadn’t the felicity.” Ah, I dare say not, they are not great 
ladies’ men most of them, they are awful bricks though, and we have got 
the handsomest plate of any native infantry in the presidency. Indeed, I 
said, “how proud you ought to be.” So I am, he replied, “I wouldn't 
change for any of your Queen’s regiments, I can tell you, though they do 
give themselves such airs.” ‘Our fellows don’t care much about going 
out ; I think I and young Percy are the only men who go much into 
society ; the other fellows don’t like to have mess, but I think it is a 
good thing for a man to see something of the world.” The young muff, 
I couldn’t resist asking him whether he had ever read the fable of the 
ape, who had seen the world. He was too conceited to understand 
that I was laughing at him, and said that he seldom read any books 
except the “Racing Calendar,” that he thought reading didn’t do a 
fellow much good, that his only books were woman's looks. I 
finished the sentence for him, and said, “ and folly’s all they've taught 
you.” He began to see now I was laughing at him, and turned sulky. 
I didn’t want to make an enemy of him, it’s foolish to do that with any 
one, for you never know when a man may be useful to you, so I said, “I 
don’t mind what I say to you Mr. Stewart, for I see you're man of t’he 
world enough to understand chaff.” The idea of being thought a man of 
the world, and up to chaff quite won his forgiveness, and he said, “ Yes, 
I flatter myself I do know something of life. I rather think I am 
up toa thing or two Miss Aylmer.” ‘The next dance was the Lancers, 
and my partner was a Mr. M‘Clusky, a civilian about thirty-six. He is 
a tall, wooden faced, boney Scotchman with such an accent. "When he 
was introduced to me, I thought he looked such a horror, that I was just 
going to say, I had no dance left, but aunt whispered in my ear, “ don’t 
be a fool Emily, he draws 1800 rupees a month (£180), so I changed my 
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mind, and put him down for the next Lancers. Oh dear, what sacrifices 
we poor girls have sometimes to make to prudence. I tried hard to make 
myself agreeable to him, but it was awfully tiresome work. He was so 
dreadfully stiff, and pompous, and seemed to think he was doing me such 
a favour by being my partner. One comfort was, I could see all the 
other girls were anxious now. I do like to be envied. I don’t think 
there is any greater flattery which can be paid one. Besides, it is so 
genuine. Mr. M‘Clusky evidently thinks himself a great swell, and 
took every opportunity of talking of his intimacy with the Governor- 
General, what his lordship said to him, and what he said to his lordship. 
He took care to let me know he had gota “ magnefecent hoose,” and how 
much he drew a month, and what a good chance he had of being pro- 
moted soon. He informed me he was nearly related to the Governor- 
General. ‘“ My uncle’s wife, who is one of the M‘Tavishes of M‘Tavish, 
has a niece who is married to the M‘Canny, “who is only second 
couzuan twice removed to his lordship, you ken.” He was kind enough 
to say, that he shouldna joost mind if he could find “a douce senseeble 
lassie” that would suit him as a wife, and would look after the “ hoose, 

and entertain his guests. Not,” said he, ‘that I like ower weel to be 
feeding a parcel of fowk that dinna care a bawbee about ye; but a 
mon in my poseetion, must show a little discreet hospitalitee, and it’s as 
wee] to do it economically, and avoid extravagance.” I saw from this 
that the creature wanted to make up to me, so I determined to help him. 
There won't be muc: love on my side, but what then ; marriage, we are 
told is a contract. Well, he wants a housekeeper, and I want an esta- 
blishment. ‘Till he comes to the point, though, I‘intend to amuse myself 
with Boultbee, who really is good looking, and waltzes like an angel. 
To be sure the creature is presumptuous, and not very young—rather like 
a battered Apollo indeed—-but then the ladies admire him very much, and 
it will be charming cutting that Miss Taylor out. Flirting with Boultbee 
will be some little compensation for the sacrifice I have to make in endur- 
ing M‘Clusky. Imust be careful though, not to let amusement spoil business. 
As to breaking Bcultbee’s heart I have no seruple about that; besides, it 
ought to be a tough old thing by this time. I won't let him actually 
propose if I can help it, and if he does even, it won’t much matter. It’s 
generally a man’s vanity, not his heart, that is wounded, particularly 
with an old flirt like that. He’s made a fool of many a girl for his 
amusement, so it’s quite fair a girl should make a fool of him for hev’s. 
I don’t really want him to propose ; it would’nt be quite fair, but I 
should like to be able to say I might have married some one else besides 
my husband if I had chosen. They boast of the number of fox’s tails 
they have got, and the quantity of game they have shot. Why should’nt 
a woman boast of her conquests in the same manner? TI could easily see 
that the way to win M‘Clusky was to flatter him, and treat him with a 
great deal of respect. So I pretended to take a deal of interest in every- 
thing he said, and asked his opinion on all sorts of subjects, with a little 
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pleading, “ Dont youthink so Mr M‘Clusky.” Men over thirty generally 
like very young girls, so I was as childish as possible with him, I could 
see he liked it very much. Now, with Boultbee it’s quite different, he 
has always found girls ready to jump down his throat, for, besides being 
handsome, he has held very good appointments; so I mean to try 
another system with him. I intend to be coquettishly, wilful, and 
capricious ; never two days in the same mood. That would’nt do with 
M‘Clusky, it would hurt his pride and give him more trouble than he 
would think befitting his dignity. Perhaps, after all, it will be as well 
to keep Boultbee hanging about within hooking distance, for M‘Clusky 
may not bite. ‘There’s nothing like two strings to a bow. I want to cut 
Miss Taylor out so, but instead of running her down as some girls would 
ilo, L shall do just the contrary. I shall make a point of always praising 
her, and everything she does and wears, particularly when she wears or 
does anything that is not nice. That will do two things ; it will show 
how amiable Iam, and attract Boultbee’s attention to anything bad 
about her. I had several dances with both Boultbee and M‘Clusky. 
M‘Clusky only dances quadrilles and Lancers, and Boultbee never dances 
anything but round dances, so they don’t interfere with each othe. 1 
made a sort of apology to M‘Clusky Tor dancing so much with Boultbee, 
hy saying that I knew very few people, and that if I did’nt dance every 
lance, dear aunt would think I was’nt enjoying myself, and would be 
vexed. Fancy that horrid young Stewart wanting me to dance again 
with him. He had asked me to put my name down for another polka, 
and I did, because I thought it looked well to have one’s card filled. 
When it came to his dance I was just getting up to do it with Boultbee 
when young Stewart came up in his perky way, and said, “I believe this 
is my dance, Miss Aylmer.” 1 said, “I think you must be mistaken, I 
don’t see your name on my card,” and showed him Boultbee’s name 
opposite the polka that was just beginning. He got very angry, 
and declared he had put his name down. I said you must be 
mistaking me for somebody else, I think, for you see Captain Boultbee’s 
name is down here. So it was, but then I had managed to get hold of 
two cards on purpose to get off any partners I did’nt want. Stewart 
still persisted, so I said 1 was very sorry, I must have forgotten, but that 
he might have another dance instead, and gave him the cotillon, for which 
I knew aunt would’nt let me stop. Stupid little fellow, I wasn’t going 
to dance with an N. I. Ensign when I could get a Captain of Horse 
Artillery, I can tell him. Boultbee wanted me to come out in the 
verandah with him between the dances, but I would’nt, I told him it 
wasnt proper. I went out though with M‘Clusky, but that was a very 
different thing, as I wanted to marry him. Besides, he’s a swell, and I 
knew aunt would’nt scold me for it. While I was dancing with Boultbee, 
I began to talk to him about Miss Taylor. She had on a wreath of 
pink roses, and a maize coloured dress; such odious taste. I remarked 
to him how pretty she was dressed, and what a lovely wreath she had got 
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on. What a pity though, I said, she had’nt chosen some other colour for 
her dress which would go better with the pink roses. I then remarked, 
“what a beautifully clear dark complexion she has ; don’t you admire it, 
Captain Boultbee? She must have Spanish blood in her veins, T should 
think.” I knew that would make him think of her grandmother the 
ayah. I went on to say—after a pause, and as if I was thinking on some- 
thing else—I could’nt understand the prejudice there was against half 
castes. For my part I thought them so pretty and graceful. T swore it was 
a horrid shame and very unkind to look down on them so. He didn’t 
like this at all, and I could see him looking at her very differently from 
what he did at first. I think he half suspected me, for he turned round 
quite sharply, and asked me if I knew Miss Taylor. I told him I knew 
nobody at all scarcely, that she had called, but that was all I knew of 
her. I didn’t say what I had heard of her. He was rather silent after 
this, so I wasn’t sorry to see that Mrs Leslie come close up to where we 
were standing. I had seen her before, but hadn’t been able to speak to 
her. Now, Mrs. Leslie has got a silly fancy for sticking little black 
patches on her face. She thinks it becoming, and that it makes her 
look piquante. I think it looks as if she had got a lot of bad places on 
her face. “Oh, my dear Mrs. Leslie, I am so glad to see you,” I said. 
“Well, dear, how are you?” she replied. “Oh, quite well, thank you ; 
but whatever is the matter with your face ; are you troubled with those 
horrid boils again? What a pity, you should really consult a doctor about 
them.” She got as red as fire at this, and was beginning to answer, but 
1 interrupted her by saying, “And how is Mr. Broughton, I thought I 
should have seen him here with you.” “Oh, she said, he did’nt know 
any of the officers here, and could'nt get an invitation.” ‘ Dear me, how 
odd, I should have imagined he might easily have done it if he wished ; 
but perhaps he has got a pleasanter engagement elsewhere.” Mrs. Leslie’s 
eyes looked as if she could have killed me, but she was too much of a 
woman not to smile with her lips, and say, ‘‘ Well, good bye, darling, I 
dare-say we shall see a good deal of each other whilst we are here ; but I 
have been so busy hitherto, and am tired to death now, so 1 think 1 shall 
go to bed.” She was’nt a bit tired, I know, but she was angry because 
she could'nt get any body to flirt with her. Doultbee was so amused at 
our conversation. In the middle of the ball there was such a noise in 
the verandah, and several of the gentlemen went out to see what was the 
matter. When they came back, Boultbce told me it was a young officer 
who had ridden in from Barrackpore for the ball, and being rather 
screwed, had insisted on dressing in the verandah. ‘They had, however, 
persuaded him that a room would be more comfortable, and had got him 
quietly settled down to cigars and brandy and water to prevent his 
coming into the ball-room. Just as we were going away I saw an oflicer 
—I heard afterwards it was the same—saying, in a very thick voice, 
“Syce, Syce, what are the wild waves saying?” tu which the Syce replied 
in the most matter of fact way possible, “1 don’t know Sahib.” M‘Clusky 
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handed me into the carriage, and told me he intended to call on us. I 
pretended to be so charmed, and said, “Oh, how very kind of you, for T 
know so few nice people here.” | He said, “ You are stopping with Col. 
Jones, I believe; now I don’t much care about being intimate with 
officers, they are so presumptuous, besides, you know, they hold a very 
inferior position to us, however, I will call to-morrow.” Whilst we were 
talking I looked over his shoulder, and saw poor Boultbee, who had been 
too late to hand me in. I gave him a reproachful glance, as much as to 
say “ How could you let another do it.” He's coming to-day, too—oh, 
my, I hope they won’t meet each other. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


BY LEILA. 


__—_—_ 


‘¢ Though rude winds usher thee, sweet day, 
Though clouds thy face deform ; 
Though nature’s grace is swept away 
Before thy sleety storm ; 
Fen in thy sombrest wintry vest, 
Of blessed days thou art most blest. 


Nor frigid air nor gloomy morn 
Shall check our jubilee ; 

Bright is the day when Christ was born, 
No sun need shine but He; 

Let roughest storms their coldest blow, 
With love of Him our hearts shall glow.” 





Curistmas! What a multiplicity of thoughts the name calls forth. 
What social gatherings, what family meetings. The very word seems full 
of cheeriness and joy. Truly it is a joyous season, enshrouded with love 
and goodwill, and binds more closely together the ties of friendship. 

Christmas eve! What wreathing of holly in happv homesteads ; the 
outside world, dreary and desolate in its wintry garb, seems glowing with 
summer sunshine ; brisk footsteps hurry along, ringing forth in the frosty 
air with a joyous blitheness. It is Christmas eve, and that suffices ; the 
toil-worn, and lone ones whose pale countenances speak too plainly of 
their life of drudgery, are lit with glad smiles. Over all—from the child 
of gay, unfettered years, the middle-aged, with their thousands of broken 
hopes and manifold burdens, to the old, with their toilsome life nearly 
over, borne down by labour, with wrinkled brows, and hoary heads—it 
has a magnetic influence, making childhood’s voice ring with a clearer 
laugh ; giving fresh hopes to the middle-aged, and lightening their heavy 
burdens—filling the old with gladsome retrospects, and peaceful thoughts 
of the coming future ; and this is the work of Christmas eve. Surely it 
must be peace angels that, unseen, walk the earth on this festal night, 
giving each heart, however sorrowful or lonely, pleasant thoughts, shed- 
ding in homes o’ershadowed with sorrow, a calm, peaceful delight. Irre- 
sistible is the feeling that comes upon us on this eve of eves. 

Christmas day! On the wings of the wintry wind, comes the sound 
of the Christmas chimes echoing from every church tower, telling the 
glad tidings, bidding with their clarion voices the world awake, and join 
our earthly voices in triumphal praise—a faint echo of the strains that are 
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being chanted by the Angels’ Choirs on High—salutations to the King 
of kings on this especial day. 

We go forth into the world, glad voices give us greeting, happy smiles 
gleam upon us, and indeed the world seems united by one golden band, 
that of “ peace on earth, and good will towards men.” 

Yet there are homes, possessing a vacant chair, an empty place, telling 
too sadly their own tale: the home circle is broken, and the laughs of 
merriment are more silent than of yore; the rejoicings are less joyous, still 
a calm peace beams through its sorrow, a watchet light breaks the ebon 
clouds. A voice whispers within us, “Rejoice, for on high are your earth 
lost ones rejoicing ; their tones are blending with the saintly voices now 
echoing through the courts of Heaven,” and the tears which gather in our 
eyes are wiped away by this thought, and we raise our voices in glad 
praises, feeling, as we do so, that it brings our angel friends nearer to us ; 
and thus we unite in the universal gladness which encircles this season 
so particularly. And well may all the world awake and greet this holy 
birthday with rapturous delight—a day in which to be glad—to bid good- 
bye to petty strife-—to re-unite severed friendships—to make up old 
differences ; a day of open-hearted cordiality, free from the taint of envy 
or jealousy. We should go forth into the world with cheery smiles, and 
hold forth the right hand of kindliness to all, learning, and doing the 
great lesson, taught by this High Festive Day. 


























OUR “SIX-HUNDRED-THOUSAND.” 


AN INTERPOLATED LEAF. 


——— 


ONE OF THE “TWO MILLIONS:” THE ASTON-PARK TRAGEDY: 
THE WOMAN’S VOICE. 


‘“‘The Census of 1851 revealed the fact that ‘out of six millions of adult womon 
m England, three millions laboured for their own subsistence, and of these three, 
two millions were married.’ "—R. S. and T., Dec. 1862, p. 153. 


In the summer of 1863, during the pleasant season that is supposed 
to give the signal of recreation and merriment, not only to the little girls 
and boys that make happy the homes of their parents, but also to the parents 
themselves, those ‘children of a larger growth ;” in the summer just 
past, a great holiday-making took place at Aston Park in Warwickshire. 

It was one of those gigantic popular assemblages for innocent diversion 
that are common in dear old England, and were once still commoner than 
now, when, why we know not, the sterner necessities of the poor man’s 
life leave but a very narrow margin for amusement. In spite of much 
work and little play, this memorable holiday shone out. The “ Foresters” 
held their annual Fete in Aston-Park, opened “for the people” not very 
long before by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of England, and 
Her Royal Consort, the great and good Prince Albert. 

It was a brilliant day; sky, wood, and water were in their summer 
glory ; and brightness, bloom, and verdure waited on the occasion. The 
scene was in harmony with the hearts of the rejoicing multitudes; men, 
women and children, youth, age, and infancy, crowding to the place of 
rendezvous, all in holiday trim, with holiday smiles and greetings, and a 
fixed determination to “drive dull care away;” to forget the cotton 
famine, and the stagnation of trade, and the smokeless chimneys and the 
dread origin of the evil, the civil war in America. For the day they were 
to enjoy themselves, every man, woman and child ; and their enjoyment 
was not to be purely selfish ; it was to benefit the aged, the helpless, the 
unprotected ; and the widows and orphans of the Association were to be 
all the better housed, fed, and clothed for the day’s pleasure of the blithe 
Foresters and their wives and children. 

It was four o'clock, and all went merry as a marriage bell; the sun 
shone—the woods waved, the waters sparkled; thousands of joyous 
groups were scattered over the park, and witlf their gay apparel enamelled 
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the grass-plats with the colours of the rainbow. There was to be a won- 
derful exhibition, a most wonderful one; it was better than a Balloon or 
Fireworks, the Cure, or “Blondin”—he, who according to the credited 
rumour, proposed to bear the Heir-apparent upon his shoulders across 
Niagara. O Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle! think of that. And the day 
was getting on; there had been eating and drinking to the heart's con- 
tent of the stoutest verdurer; baskets rifled, hams discussed, loaves 
devoured, cakes demolished, bottles drained dry, in countless numbers ; 
and with exultant gladness, proud, happy, and ready for any thing in the 
shape of excitement, the visitors of Aston-Park streamed in one direction ; 
to a verdant amphitheatre where the wonderful exhibition was to take 
place, and crown the entertainments of the day. 

There was a rope stretched high across the lawn ; it was thirty feet 
from the ground: a man, aided by another, was busy fixing the “ guy- 
lines.” It was four o’clock ; the thousands were eager, impatient, full of 
expectation and wonder. They looked on, men, women, and children 
looked on, or rather up to the rope, high in the air, thirty feet high, 
secured by pulley-blocks, and steadied by guy-lines, and only thirty feet 
from the soft sward—recollect that, dear reader; and they grew ex- 
cited, and madly so, when the band struck up, and attired “in a blue 
muslin skirt, spangles and fleshings,” a female, “the female Blondin,” “a 
graceful and smiling woman,” appeared, bearing a balancing-pole in her 
hands, and, feeling her way cautiously, stepped forth on her perilous 
journey. Ah, was not Blondin outdone? Were not the blue skirt, 
spangles, and fleshings more than a match for him? And the men, 
women, and children cheered, frantic with delight: on went the actress ; 
she reached the end of the rope, and, still smiling, still graceful, still 
seemingly happy, prepared to return. The delight, wonder, and frenzy 
of the multitude were at their height ; she was manacled, steel chains 
were upon her wrists—her ancles ; her husband, the man who chalked 
the soles of her boots, had put them on ; she was blindfold too, she could 
not see—delightful ! by and bye she would do the “ sack” trick, and per- 
haps the wheel-barrow. O Blondin was nothing to her. And “ lively 
music” played ; hands were clapping, hats waving, handkerchiefs stream- 
ing, thousands of voices shouting and cheering the “female Blondin ;” 
bravo! bravo! well done! Go on! hurrah! Sudden, a shriek, a flutter 
of garments, a dull thud, and a dread ery from the multitudes who but a 
second before were wildly applauding the dancer. 

The rope t 

Alas! the performance was over ; ended in a way not expected, it is 
true ; and, for the chief actor, tragically. Blue skirt, spangles, fleshings, 
and the hapless creature who wore them—the “graceful and smiling 
woman” in her thirty-seventh year, lay a mangled mass upon the green 
turf—but, at rest. The rope had done it. 

Now, dear reader; we have something to say upon this sad and 
lamentable catastrophe—a catastrophe which may not again take place in 
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the dominions of the Sovereign, who, in all things sympathizing with 
Her subjects, turned, in the midst of a sacred sorrow, to express Her 
horror at the circumstance, and Her hope that, in England, the life of a 
woman may never more be endangered by a performance so full of peril, 
and an exhibition so unfitted for the sex. 

In the series of papers that, under the puzzling title of “ Our Six-Hun- 
dred-Thousand,”’ we are contributing to The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle, and which illness and our return to the Continent, for a season 
suspended—in that series of papers we are attempting to show the neces- 
sity in the present day of educating women with a view to self-support. 
The reply to all preceding advocates of so wholesome, so indispensable a 
measure, has been that women were made for home, and meant to be 
wives and mothers; and that, consequently, to teach them trades or 
professions, was to waste time and money upon what would not, and 
could not be wanted. They had, or if they liked might have—husbands ; 
and, of course, husbands took care of their better halves, and never forgot 
or found themselves unable to supply them with all the necessaries of 
life, and some few of its comforts, and to feed their children into the 
bargain. We have, undoubtedly, done something towards shaking the 
stone-blind confidence in this “ order of things,’ which we should laud 
and admire, if it were not unfortunately “a snare and a delusion,” fatal 
to the honour, happiness, and existence of many thousands of women. 
And when we lay down the pen, we shall be content to leave to time the 
working of the leaven that we have thrown into the mass of public opinion, 
upon a subject whose gravity cannot be overrated. 

We all know that the majority of men adopt the stereotyped idea of 
the needlessness—nay, the impropriety of training females to be self- 
dependent for subsistence. With most men, and in England with most 
women also, the idea is that marriage and maternity are woman’s destiny ; 
home her sphere; and a husband her sworn-in protector and bread-winner. 
Now, taking this view cf what is not, if it ought to be; and for the 
moment ranging ourselves on the side of the manly hearts and the dear 
old Sir Roger de Coverleys, whose loving doctrine it is that ‘ the weaker 
vessels,” or, as they will have it, the darlings of creation, cannot and 
should not be under the necessity of supporting themselves by their own 
industry ; therefore, need not and ought not to exercise or acquire any 
handicraft or profession, we might expect to find that the newspaper 
press of England had been eloquent in denouncing the conduct of a 
husband who, ignoring his duty, permitted his wife to follow the trade of 
a rope-dancer for her living ; and to feed, clothe, and house himself and 
his children. But a careful perusal of the papers results in showing that 
not a comment was made on this melancholy fact: not a word of surprise 
or indignation uttered by the organs of public opinion: yet it was speedily 
known throughout the kingdom that the “female Blondin,” the “graceful 
and smiling woman,” who, at Aston-Park, perished prematurely, was a 
wife and mother. 
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Strange and inconsistent this: and strange and inconsistent what 
follows. 

When the poor rope-dancer at Highbury Barn—she also a “female 
Blondin,’-—when this poor martyr paid the penalty of her feats, in broken 
limbs, and the condition of a cripple for life; it was somewhat forgotten 
that she was « single woman, with no stout arm to work for her; and 
that she perilled her life to do a daughter's duty, and to maintain an aged 
mother. There was a huge sensation and much wrath wrongly directed : 
a world of good folk agreed to consider her as a poor, vain, silly thing ; 
rightly punished for her culpable ambition ; and the kid-gloves and heavy 
moustaches cried, fie, for shame! and applied some rather harsh epithets 
to the unfortunate victim. 

The-rope dancer of Highbury Barn was one of “ Owr Six-Hundred- 
Thousand,” and merely engaged in getting her own bread and her mother's 
—as best she could. 

Her sister-professional, at Aston Park, was enrolled among the two 
millions and upwards of English women who labour to provide the neces- 
saries of life, and divers of its comforts, for a husband, besides supporting 
his children, 

Balancing herself blindfold upon a rope, the latter loses her life in the 
effort to keep in idleness the man whose duty it was to maintain her, and 
society is called upon to shed tears for “ the widower!” 

The former, in the exercise of the same dangerous calling for the 
joint-maintenance of herself and her widowed parent, falls from the rope, 
breaks her limbs, and is sent forth from the hospital a cripple for the rest 
of her days ; the mother deprived of bread and afflicted for her child, is 
not commiserated by the public, and, with the exception of a half score 
of good Samaritans, the Pit, Boxes, and Gallery of our world call the 
daughter harsh names, and tell her that “she merits what she’s got.” 

How is this to be explained unless we are to conclude that in order to 
support a husband a woman may learn and exercise a trade, no matter how 
unseemly or perilous ; but that she has no right to do so merely to find 
bread for her own famishing mouth, and to keep an aged mother from the 
workhouse. The angry talkers, and the ladies and gentlemen who make 
themselves conspicuous, these by pooh-poohing, those by clamouring 
against the employment of women ; the knights-errant and the good men 
and true who feel a noble shame at the thought of women fighting the 
battle of life and wearing out health, strength, and spirits in weaving a 
rope of sand, that is toiling for the pay that is not sufficient to save them 
from starvation—of these lookers on, listeners, and speakers, not one was 
observed to reflect upon the conduct of a husband who lived upon the 
money earned by his wife in the practice of a most perilous profession 
pursued to support her “ natural protector” and his seven children. Yet 
the three kingdoms rang with the story of the Aston-Park tragedy, and 
every man, woman, and child shuddered at the details. 

Ah ! let us remember ; a woman's voice was heard: from the towers 
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of Balmoral came -words of Christian indignation ; thrilled with horror, 
The Sovereign spoke; and in Her imperial accents the reproof was 
heard ; but the Press was silent, and the sentiment of the Public found 
no utterance. Was there, then, nothing monstrous in this dependance of 
a& man upon a woman—of a husband upon his wife? Why did we shut 
our eyes to the calamity that befel the mother of the rope-dancer of High- 
bury Barn in the loss of her daughter’s services, and why did we open 
them to shed tears of pity for the bereavement of the widower of the 
rope-dancer of Aston-Park ? 

Let us search into the evidence that is to justify our railing at the 
cripple, and our hysterical sympathy for the man reduced by his wife’s 
extinction to look about elsewhere for his beef, beer, and tobacco. 

Here are the facts :— 

The daughter of ‘ Funny Joe,” the clown ; “ Madame Geniéve ;” “the 
female Blondin ;” “a member of the celebrated Huntini family,” as the 
mourning widower informed the Coroner, was, at the time of her frightful 
death, seventeen years a wife, the mother of seven children, and, accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mr. Porter the surgeon, within one month of 
bringing an eighth into the world: within one month: ponder that ye 
women of England! Yet this unhappy victim does not appear to have 
benefited much by marriage. Possessed of a husband, home, and 
children, she had not found exemption from the toil for daily bread ; had 
not given up “the rope-dancing profession ;” not taken her place by the 
fireside ; not consecrated her time to the sacred duties of wife and 
mother. 

Why ? 

She could not ; she was one of the “two millions.” 

Let us hear what says the widower whom Jupiter Tonans very pro- 
perly declared “had so good a cause to rue the day of the Foresters’ 
Fete.” 

‘She had always been used to rope-dancing.” 

“ Ever since she was three and a half years of age she had been accus- 
tomed to it ;” “and from that time to the present she has been more or less 
engaged in it ;” maiden and married life included. 

‘She has been in every town in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Her first performance on the high rope was, 1 believe, at the old Ranelagh 
Gardens at Woolwich; that was fourteen years ago,” or three years 
after her marriage. She had been seventeen years a wife when she was 
dashed to pieces upon the ground. “ From that time to the present she 
has been in the habit of performing on the high rope.” 

And now comes the climax; without a blush, without a sense of 
shame, or the remotest consciousness of the self-accusation it eonveyed, 
the husband of “the female Blondin” stated, in conclusion, that “ she,” 
his wife, “ad been the SOLE SUPPORT OF HIMSELF AND SEVEN CHILDREN.” 

Justly, indeed, might the leading journal lament the bereavement of 
the widower, “ who had so good cause to rue the day of the Foresters’ 
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Féte :” the wife and mother lay a shattered corpse in her coffin: his 
bread-winner was gone : the rope had dismissed her. 

Poor “ female Blondin ;” victim and martyr, the daughter of “ Funny 
Joe,” the clown in the “ travelling theatre” of Messrs. Bennett and Patch! 
As an infant she gained her bread by rope-dancing ; as a young girl she 
did the same ; as a married woman and a mother she not only continued 
to earn for herself both food and raiment, “blue muslin skirt, spangles, 
and fleshings” included ; but for the long seventeen years that she was a 
wife, and of which for fourteen she was in the habit of performing on the 
high rope, she was the sole support of her husband, and, as they came, of 
his children, seven having been born into this life when the rope gave 
way, and the dancer was blotted out. 

Very reasonably the papers condemned the passion for that species of 
excitement, the fascination of which increases in proportion to the peril 
to life or limb of some wretched posture-master. Great and genuine dis- 
gust was expressed that the Foresters continued their Fete after the 
appalling accident which converted into a crushed and breathless mass 
“the graceful and smiling woman” in the “blue muslin skirt, spangles, 
and fleshings.” Before their eyes, the rope-dancer’s career had suddenly 
terminated in the ghastly dance of death; the tragedy was over; the 
victim sacrificed ; but the curtain refused to fall. 

The managers feared “the roughs” and “a row,” so the entertain- 
ment proceeded. The holiday-makers went on with their merriment, 
and “ the lads and lasses gleefully played at kiss-in-the-ring” on the ver- 
dant turf but a minute before pressed by the lifeless body of the female 
Blondin. 

Listen to the leading journal on this hideous revelry :—“ Were there 
no wives and mothers there to express indignation on behalf of their own 
sex; no husbands and fathers to speak for the widower who had so good 
cause to rue the day of the Foresters’ Fete?” 

All this is very well, very right and proper; but the commiseration 
for the aged woman, the mother of the female Blondin, who had as good 

‘ause to rue the popular Fete at Highbury Barn—where was it? Who 
felt it beyond the half-dozen good Samaritans, and in what way was it 
manifested? Was there no one to speak for the widow whose bread was 
taken from her suddenly and fearfully ; whose daughter was a cripple 
thenceforth, with the bitter consciousness that her occupation was gone, 
that she could do nothing more for her mother, and that her filial 
devotedness had not protected her from the flippant censure of the multi- 
tude. It seems to us, dear reader, that the scolding and the heartfelt 
sympathy were each mis-directed : and that truly this should have changed 
place with that. 

Again ; in the many columns devoted to the details of the Aston 
Park tragedy, and the many “leaders” that supplemented them, we were 
unable to detect a word of wondering pity for the position of the wife 

burdened for seventeen years, the whole term of her married life, with 
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“the sole support” of a husband; for the cares of the mother whose seven 
children looked to her for bread ; for the agony of the woman who, within 
a month of hailing the first wail of another helpless dependant upon her 
earnings, arrayed herself in the blue skirt with the “tawdry spangles,” and 
beneath the summer sun, in the gaze of thousands, to the strains of “lively 
music,” and the cheers of the marvelling multitude, made three steps 
blindfolded, three steps only, wpon that spliced and worthless rope, to fall 
helpless, hopeless,—-to perish miserably with her unborn babe,—perish 
miserably, winning the bread of her husband and his seven children. 

And a provincial journalist greets her remains with, “ poor wretch,’ 
and contemptuous pity ! 

Strange this diversion of the public sympathies—of the popular 
indignation. Yet how touching this story of a woman braving danger 
and death, not once or twice, but habitually, and that for seventeen 
years, that she may feed her beloved ones: how thrilling the incidents, 
how tragic the finale. “The breaking short off of two yards of the rope,” 
“near to the pulley-blocks,” when the man, who deposed to the fact, was 
assisting the husband “to fix the guy-lines at four o'clock :” the alleged 
absence of “ any timidity” on the part of the poor victim when made 
aware of the ominous circumstance and informed that “she would have 
to wait :” and the full—the fatal confidence in her husband’s care that we 
are told was expressed by the trusting wife ; how reconcile it with “ the 
jear that the rope was not secure,” and “the hope it would not break,” 
which the mother, trembling for her unborn babe, communicated to one 
of the officials? And the condition of the rope on examination after the 
thread of that woman’s life had been snapt asunder by “the breaking short 
off” of the strands “as rotten as tinder?” What is the evidence? Hear 
theswords addressed to the Coroner by the experienced foreman to Messrs. 
John and Henry Wright of the Universe Works. 

“ This rope, you will find, has every appearance of the diy rot.” 

* Even the heart of it is rotten. Each of the strands of this rope when 
untwisted should bear a hundredweight, but these are as rotten as tinder ; 
you can almost rub them to pieces in your hands. If it was a good rope 
it would have broken in the lengths, the strands would have drawn out; 
as it is, they are broken short off.’ Note the description of it by others : 
“ frayed and ragged; “of so bad a quality that when it arrived at the 
hall, on Saturday, one of the officials, after an inspection, declared that 
it was a rope on which he would not allow a dog to go.” 

Alas, poor ‘‘ female Blondin,” unhappy wife and mother; stifling her 
fear, cherishing her hope, and trusting her life and that of her infant to 
her husband's judgment; to the forethought and intelligence of a man too 
ignorant and obtuse to be admonished by the breaking short off of two 
yards in the process of fixing the guy-lines at four o'clock on the fatal 
day. Upon this rope, this “frayed and ragged” rope, “rotten at the 
heart,” in chains, and then blindfold, she ventures once, twice, thrice, and 
the last three short steps hurry her into eternity. The rope breaks, and 
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“the sole support” of the family; of the man and his seven children, is 
gone for ever. 

Strange, dear reader, that the heroism and devotedness of this woman 
did not elicit one word of comment or admiration; strange, dear ladies 
and gentlemen, -that your sympathy was demanded for “the widower,” 
the husband who sold her services at the fete for fifteen pounds sterling ; 
who superintended the adjustment of the rope, “ rotten as tinder ;” who 
handed the balancing-pole to the smiling victim, chalked the soles of her 
boots “to give her a greater hold,” and fastened the steel chains to her 
wrists and her ancles; who was then a spectator, as he had been for 
fourteen years, of the deadly peril of his wife dancing upon the high rope, 
and a witness of the appalling death of the mother of his children. 

We note this, by the way ; the object of our paper being much higher 
than to blame the unhappy man, or number him with the “ lazy fellows,” 
who, void of shame and manliness, force their wives to keep them. After 
this fashion, the husband of Funny Joe’s” daughter may have been 
grateful to the helpmate who took upon herself his obligation and main- 
tained the home. A dull, quiet, good-tempered drone, enjoying life, 
eating, drinking and sleeping, without heeding the fact that he did not 
work for the food he devoured, the clothes he wore, the bed he lay upon ; 
without feeling himself troubled in mind or conscience that she bore the 
burden that the laws of God and man laid upon his shoulders; that she, 
not he, toiled for the bread of the family; and risked life and limb that 
he might not work, nor they want. Perhaps he was like this. . Perhaps 
he reasoned, if he reasoned at all, upon the anomaly that the wife worked 
and the husband idled—‘“She likes rope-dancing; she’s been always 
used to it; ever since she was three year-an’-a-half old she’s been at it ; 
she’s clever, that she is; never fell but once, and that at Woolwich; teok 
to the high-rope like a kitten to play; looks a lady, an’ no mistake, in 
them muslin and spangles, and earns lots of tin. Lor! what could I do 
for her and the younkers? nothing to be compared to her; she’s a wonder, 
she is; a mint o’ money; and Blondin ant fit to hold a candle to her.” 
Perhaps he so reasoned over his quiet pipe ; and ready to come and go, to 
buy the rope, appraise her performances, make the engagements, fix the 
guy-lines, chalk her boots, hand the balancing-pole, chain and _blind- 
fold her ; ready to look on and applaud, and take the price of her perilous 
“feats,” the husband of the female Blondin, peaceable at home, fond of 
the babies, and thinking himself very kind to his “ missis,’ may have 
been cited among his neighbours as a model for married men. Whether 
eur portrait be like the man, and whether his brain ever exercised itself 
in the way here indicated, of course we know not; he may be “a gentle- 
man” in white kids and a bushy moustache ; he may dream poetically, and 
handle the Queen’s English as daintily as a fine lady her lap-dog ; but 
certain it is, that when the “rotten rope” made him suddenly a widower, 
the sympathy of his sex was not lacking. For seventeen years he ha! 
been welcome to the meals which a wife’s generous self-sacrifice provided, 
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and his position became very desolate on that day of death; the battered 
clay could do no service, earn no money, keep no home over his head. 
Some men find wives troublesome and expensive: some women have 
made the same awkward discovery as to husbands; but here, at all 
events, is one man to whom his wife was infinitely precious ; eloquently 
he pronounced her panegyric: “She was the sile support of himself 
and his seven children.” What words could more vividly describe her 
worth? The cruellest bereavement has befallen him; he has lost “a 
chattel,” the commercial value of which no slave-holder could question. 
Blame his obtuseness and ignorance that the rope broke when it ought 
not : of wilful negligence acquit him; give to the destitute widower the 
sympathy deserved, to the motherless chiidren the succour demanded ; 
and to the poor victim, to Funny Joe’s daughter, the female Blondin, a 
brief tribute of pity and respect. 

Yea, respect ; she had obeyed her destiny: elected “to marry and 
bear children,” and reaped her reward in rope-dancing for seventeen years, 
until death took her by the hand and danced her out of life. And this 
for the maintenance of a husband and seven children! Did she gain by 
marriage? She was one of the two millions. Eheu. 

Now, dear reader, we may ask—Why were the leaders of public 
opinion mute as to the scandal of a man, healthy and vigorous, living 
upon the earnings of his wife? Why were they loud in condemning the 
poor rope-dancer of Highbury Barn, who risked her life, and was crushed 
and crippled in performing the feats by which her widowed parent had 
bread to eat and a bed to lie upon? Was the profession, declared and 
justly, dangerous, and for women indelicate—was it safe and suitable 
when followed for a husband’s support, but perilous and immoral when, 
by its means, an aged mother was to be kept from the workhouse, from 
cold and hunger ? 

It would almost seem so. 

Yet the papers did not fail to blame— 

Whom ? 

The managers of the Hall at Aston-Park ; the Committee who engaged 
the victim ; the Foresters, their wives and children, who gazed with 
upturned eyes and open mouths at the performance; and the lads and 
lasses who gleefully played at kiss-in-the-ring when the fifth act of 
the tragedy was over. All were blamed, and some most righteously, but 
the man who lived by the rope-dancing of his wife. A solitary remark 
in a provincial paper, touching “the small amount,” fifteen pounds, “for 
which the husband was willing to imperil his wife’s life,” is the nearest 
approach to censure that we have discovered in print. 

How is this to be interpreted? 

The public, the opponents of the employment of women, the Press 
itself, assisted at the professional career, life, and death of the female 
Blondin. The provincial papers described the Foresters’ Fete, the scene, 
the catastrophe with its terrible details, the inquest with its mournful 
VOL. IV. N 
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revelations ; moreover, they entered into the history of the “member of 
the Huntini family”—of “the daughter of Funny Joe the Clown”—of 
the brave and generous creature that, as babe, girl, wife, and mother, 
danced upon a rope for her own living and that of others. How did 
they improve the occasion? We put not the question profanely: A Dieu 
ne plaise. 

How? 

By forgetting or ignoring the motive of the representation: by 
neglecting the lesson; overlooking the “moral.” Not one comment was 
made upon the dreary fact, that for the whole period of her married life, 
for seventeen years, the female Blondin had pursued her hazardous métier 
for a husband’s maintenance. How are we to understand the singular 
circumstance, that while commiseration was claimed for the widower, it 
did not appear to have created the smallest amount of surprise that the 
dead woman had been “the sole support of the family,” and that nine 
individuals lived by the perilous exploits that ended in her death? How 
find an apology for the apathy that had not one word of admiration for 
the heroism of a woman, who, for seventeen years, staked her life upon 
the tenacity of a rope, that she might feed, clothe, and shelter her children 
and their father. 

Was it the horror of the catastrophe and the consternation of the 
widower aghast at the loss of his “sole support?” Was it this that 
precluded all thought of the hard fate; the fears, hopes, and utter self- 
abnegation of the “female Blondin ?” 

We know not. 

The heart of the empire beats in the right place. Manliness is written 
upon the brows of Englishmen: and to suppose that the self-sacrifice of a 
wife and mother, for the objects of her dearest affection, has not the 
power to create a thrill of sympathy and admiration, would be to libel 
“the lords of human kind.” 

To strangers, the omission, accidental no doubt, of a tribute to the 
heroine of the Aston-Park tragedy, may have appeared invidious. It has, 
probably, been misconstrued into showing that the leaders of public 
opinion, and those who dissent from the employment of women, deem it 
right for a woman to exercise a trade for a husband’s support; but wrong, 
and especially immodest, to learn and work at one, for her own or her 
mother’s. That, in the first instance, if she drops and dies at the wheel, 
or down from the rotten rope, she has merely done her duty as a wife, 
and there is no need to say anything about it ; to praise her ; or think of 
heroism and Victoria crosses: but if, in the second, single and “unpro- 
tected,” she puts herself apprentice to one of the numberless métiers 
monopolized by men—why, in so shocking a case, we are bound to be 
severe or satirical ; to remind her of the distaff, and bid her “go spin ;” 
or hint at “a husband” and “ Mrs. Rundell’s Cookery.” 

True it is, that in this country any systematic effort to train and educate 
females for self-support is as yet too commonly met with derision or 
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grave disapproval. At best, but cool courtesy is shown it; and when 
those of “ Our Six-Hundred-Thousand” who need it, strive to acquire the 
means of an honourable subsistence by some craft or calling less mono- 
tonous than that of the sempstress or the poor governess, they are subjected 
to cruel discourageinent ; and in the face of the social revolution, that is 
one of the gravest features of our time—the pale and trembling aspirants 
are sneeringly assured that females have no need of a trade; for, born to 
become wives and mothers, home, the kitchen, the nursery, and the 
parlour are their sphere. In other and vulgar words—that a husband 
will find wherewith to ‘ make the pot boil.” 

Is the treatment just? the counsel prudent? the motive kind? 

Is a husband always to be had? always industrious? loyal? pros- 
perous in business? and furnished with a lease of his life for ninety-nine 
years ¢ 

What of the “1wo mILLIons¢” 

Ah, poor “female Blondin !” 





E. 8S. C. 
18th November. 

















































PULPIT ORATORY, 


BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 


Ir may be truly said that the oratory of the pulpit, considered as a 
whole, falls very far short of mediocrity. Ido not mean to say that this 
is the case with all preaching ; on the contrary there are many men at 
present in the church of great intellectual stature, who, week after week, 
address their respective congregations with telling force. But, taken as 
a whole, the church must be ranked very low in this respect, and the 
consequences are very plainly discernible. Compared with other public 
speakers, ministers are left considerably in the rear. We attend a lecture 
by a man unconnected with the church, and, as he warms with his sub- 
ject, our interest is aroused, our whole soul is thrown open, and we listen 
with the deepest attention to every word he utters. He sways our pas- 
sions by the force of his eloquence ; and though in calmer moments, when 
his ringing eloquence is unheard, we may venture to question the cor- 
rectness of his views, or the accuracy of his reasoning, yet while under 
the influence of the almost magic power of his voice, we hear, follow, and 
appreciate every word he speaks. 

It is stated that when Tillotson, the greatest preacher of his time, 
expressed his inability to account for the circumstance that Betterton, the 
actor, exercised a greater power over his audience than himself could do 
over his hearers, Betterton replied, “ You in the pulpit only tell a story, 
I, on the stage, show facts.” A clerical friend of Garrick was similarly 
perplexed. ‘I account for it in this way,” said Garrick, “ You deal with 
facts as if they were fictions, I deal with fictions as if I had faith in them 
as facts.” These replies of Betterton and Garrick contain no little amount 
of truth. There is very often an apparent lukewarmness on the part of 
preachers, and so they fail to command the attention of their hearers, The 
majority of preachers have a very careless style of delivery, which forcibly 
reminds one of the manner in which a schoolboy repeats his lesson. They 
preach as if they were performing a disagreeable task, and appear as if 
their only desire were to get through with it,—as if they were compelled 
to preach for a certain time nolens volens, and as if it were a matter of no 
importance what they said, sv that they managed to keep talking during 
the stereotyped half-hour or three-quarters. This seems to be their feeling, 
but I do not say that they really feel so. A preacher may be a very 
earnest man, anxious to impart the great truths which, by his vocation, he 
is called upon to deliver, but, his manner being bad, he fails to arrest the 
attention of his auditory to such an extent that his ministrations are attended 
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with any very beneficial results. This is the case with very many preachers, 
and the consequence is, that their hearers attend church not on account of 
any spiritual benefit they receive, but simply because it is considered a right 
and proper thing to do, and that they would be marked by “society” in 
a disagreeable way did they not do so. An unattractive delivery on the 
part of a preacher is a very serious drawback to his hearers. Every effort 
is required to keep the mind from following its inclinations and wander- 
ing into very different fields of thought from those to which the preacher 
is attempting to lead us. The attention is forced, and whenever this is 
the case a feeling of weariness comes upon us ; we count the moments as 
they pass and think they lag ; then we drop into a quiet sleep or gaze 
about us until we suddenly recollect where we are, when we endeavour to 
follow the preacher, in which we succeed for a few minutes ; but the 
old process is repeated, until the sermon is brought to a conclusion, 
when we indulge in a sigh of relief. Now, this is very far from what 
ought to be. Much better if we stayed at home and read some book 
which would not fail to rouse our attention and divert our thoughts from 
our ordinary occupations and pursuits to higher and purer things. The 
dread of encountering the odium of that bugbear “ society,” however, 
frightens us, and so we go to church, although we know beforehand what 
will be the result. But we can scarcely help it, and blame the preacher, 
not ourselves—although, perhaps, in this we may err. Though a truth 
which is to be deplored, it must be remembered that the human mind is 
such that it is more easily attracted by thoughts of the present life than 
by thoughts of the life which is to come ; and that very slight excuses 
are sufficient to lead us from consideration of the great religious truths 
which it is the work of the Christian Church to disseminate 

This failing on the part of the preacher to command the attention of 
his auditory is one which could be obviated by a little care on the part of 
the preacher himself in learning to acquire an easy and attractive style of 
reading. It would then be a pleasure to listen to his sermons, provided 
they were proper in other respects. 

But a more serious drawback is the inability on the part of many 
preachers to prepare sermons which a congregation can listen to with any 
appreciation, or with any degree of pleasure. Almost every person can 
recal to memory many occasions when he has sat in church actually pity- 
ing the preacher as he slowly crawled through his “ firstly,” ‘ secondly,” 
“ thirdly,” “lastly,” and “in conclusion ;” and who, after trying by 
many a weary process to explain the meaning of his text and draw 
“ practical conclusions” therefrom, must have been painfully aware that 
his labour was expended in vain, and that his words were only thrown 
to the “ wanton air,” his whole sermon being composed of nothingness— 
the only ability which it displayed. It is tiresome in the extreme to 
listen to such men, and yet they are not the least numerous in the 
church. 


This inability on the part of many preachers is a very serious hindrance 
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to the cause for which they labour. They may be very sincere men and 
good Christians, but totally unfitted by nature or education for explaining 
the truths of the Bible by means of sermons. It may not be their fault, 
and, perhaps, they are scarcely to be blamed. It is the fault of the system 
of Church government, which compels every minister, either expressly or 
by implication, to preach original sermons, without taking into considera- 
tion their fitness or unfitness to do so, and as if preaching sermons from 
the pulpit were their principal duty. The same rule applies equally to 
the intellectually great and the intellectually small, and it is doubtless 
the origin of a custom which at present prevails with some clergymen of 
purchasing manuscript sermons from men who make it their business to 
write and sell them, and of preaching such sermons and passing them on 
their congregations as original—a system which led on one occasion to 
rather an awkward occurrence. A country minister had engaged to 
exchaage pulpits with a reverend brother on a certain Sunday afternoon, 
and to the astonishment of both congregations they received the same 
sermon forenoon and afternoon from different clergymen !—each of the 
clergymen having purchased a copy of the same sermon, which he 
preached twice on that particular Sunday. 

The preparation of a couple of sermons weekly is no easy matter when 
we take into account the fact that clergymen, who have a mind conscien- 
tiously to discharge the duties of their calling, have many other, and 
perhaps more important matters requiring their attention. Indeed we 
can scarcely wonder if, in many cases, even with men known to possess 
great powers of original thought and facility of composition, their sermons 
should sometimes display a large amount of superficial thought and hasty 
writing. And when this is the case with great preachers, how much 
more must it be the case with men of ordinary or inferior capacity? The 
calls upon a clergyman’s time, besides that necessary for the preparation 
and preaching of his sermons, are very many. <A clergyman desirous of 
discharging his duties to the best of his ability has very little leisure time. 
Now, the amount of time necessarily occupied, or which should be occupied, 
in study, preparatory to writing a sermon, must be very considerable; and 
the farther time required for the composition and revision of a couple of 
sermons weekly, which many, indeed most clergymen do, will leave little 
if any time to devote to the performance of his other duties, If the 
minister is one (and there are many such) whose powers of original 
thought and composition are very limited, how is he to find sufficient 
time to carry out his work? His sermons cannot be expected to be such 
as will meet the critical taste of his congregation, and the criticisms which 
they undergo are often very keen. A preacher does not now-a-days 
expound Bible-truths to unlearned hearers. On the contrary, many of 
his hearers are men who have received an education equal, and often 
superior, to the preacher himself, and they very quickly discover any 
superficial reasoning or ignorance which his sermons display. Every 
assertion is submitted to careful test before it is adopted and credited ; 
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and the preacher of ordinary or inferior ability must often be painfully 
conscious that he is attempting to teach men vastly his superiors, and 
who could well afford to be his teachers. In our day it will not do for 
preachers to make bare statements, unsupported by testimony, even from 
the pulpit. They must be prepared to defend and prove their truth. 
Theology is a deep study, but it is a study of which the preacher ought 
to be a thorough master; for unless he is familiar with, and prepared to 
adduce evidences of the veracity of the doctrines which he seeks to 
inculcate, his preaching is not likely to be productive of any very great 
good. Now, it cannot be denied that men of this stamp are not by any 
means the most common in the church. Very true that we can run over 
the names of many men of great learning and profound thought; but 
when we place these beside the vast number of other and very different 
men in the church, they appear few indeed. The number of preachers 
of inferior powers forms a vast majority, and their preaching does not 
seem to have much effect upon the greater portion of their hearers. We 
can scarcely wonder at this, for the mind refuses to be tutored by another 
and an inferior mind. 

It has been urged as a remedy that the custom which compels every 
clergyman to prepare and preach original sermons should be set aside. It 
would be productive of much greater good to the cause of Christianity at 
home if clergymen, when engaging in the solemn services of their office, 
would occasionally read a sermon by some one of the great men who have 
adorned the religion which we profess. There have been men in times 
past, and there are men in our own time, who were and are fitted to 
instruct in things Divine, and the re-preaching of their sermons would be 
productive of greater good than ever can be derived from many of the 
sermons which are at present preached Sunday after Sunday. An attrac- 
tive style of elocution on the part of the reader would arrest the attention 
of his hearers, and lead them to give more heed to, and, consequently, to 
derive greater good from, the truths which they express, than they ever 
can from many of the sermons which they now hear. 

Addison has given his sanction to the adoption of such a course. In 
one of of his Spectator papers* he thus writes of Sir Roger de Coverly’s 
clergyman :— 

“ “At his first settling with me,’ says Sir Roger, ‘I made him a pre- 
sent of all’ the good sermons which have been printed in English, and 
only begged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them 
in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into such a series, 
and they follow one another naturally, and make a continued system of 
practical divinity.” 

“As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentleman we were 
talking of came up to us; and upon the knight’s asking him who 
preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday night), told us the Bishop of St. 
Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then showed 
*No. 106, for 2d July 1811. 
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us his list of preachers for the whole year, where I saw, with a great deal 
of pleasure, Archbishop Tilletson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
Calamy, with several living authors who have published discourses of 
practical divinity. 1 no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but 
I very much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications of 
a good aspect and a clear voice ; for I was so charmed with the graceful- 
ness of his figure and delivery, as well as with the discourses he pro- 
nounced, that I think I never passed any time more to my satisfaction. 
A sermon repeated after this manner is like the composition of a poet in 
the mouth of a graceful actor. 

“T could heartily wish that more of our country clergy would follow 
this example ; and instead of wasting their spirits in laborious composi- 
tions of their own, would endeavour after a handsome elocution, and all 
those other talents that are proper to enforce what has been penned by 
greater masters. This would not only be more easy for themselves, but 
more edifying to the people.” 

Relieved of a portion of the labour necessary in the preparation of 
his sermons, a clergyman would be able to discharge the other duties of 
his calling in a manner more beneficial to the cause in which he is 
engaged, and consequently to himself and those with whom his duties 
bring him into contact. It is too much to expect a clergyman to dis- 
charge, in a proper manner, each and all of the duties of his office. In 
the professions and employments of other men there is a division of 
labour: it is difficult to see why there should not likewise be a division 
of labour in a calling of such magnitude, and requiring such a large 
amount of time to its faithful discharge, as the clerical profession. 

Although such a system were adopted by the church, men capable 
of preparing and preaching original sermons would still do so; but they 
would have more time to devote to their preparation, and their sermons 
would be more calculated to instruct the people to whom they were 
preached. There would also be little or no inducement for clergymen to 
purchase MS. sermons, and deliver them as original, and so this trade 
of religion would come to an end. And if intending clergymen were 
compelled to acquire a graceful style of elocution, we should also, perhaps, 
have little reason to complain that themselves appeared to disbelieve 
what they taught others to believe—that they dealt with facts as if 
they were fictions. ' 

There is also great need of reform in the educational standard of 
clergymen. Many of them are unpardonably ignorant. This preli- 
minary training ought to be very extensive, for, to the proper discharge 
of their duties, it is necessary that they be thoroughly conversant with 
the ordinary affairs of life, and possessed of an extended knowledge of 
men, and the regulating principles of human thought and action. 











































FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


Luke. xv. 7-10. 


> 


{DEDICATED ,to the’lady Members of the Midnight Meeting Association—the 
honourable high-minded women who, setting a noble example to others of their sex, 
and, in the true spirit of Christian charity, have come forward to personally assist in 
the conversion and rescue of the Friendless and Fallen.—Tu& AUTHORESS. } 


—_——_ 


L 
Fapep flowers and ribbons and gloves ; 
And faded looks as of faded loves ; 
A wash’d out muslin and tatter’d lace ; 
A poor pale smile on a sad young face ; 
A wanton’s lip with a weary brow— 
Bitter the fate, these signs avow. 


Il. 


A life-long woe, and a hopeless grief ; ° 


A bleeding wound that has no relief ; 

A worm i’ the bud ; a lie for truth ; 

A blister’d name ; and a blighted youth ; 
Hunger and thirst ; and, hard to bear, 
The beldame’s curse and the ruffian’s jeer. 


It. 

O, for one hour of the guiltless past 

That never shall come while Jife may last ! 
O, for one breath of that sweet May morn 
That never shall heal her heart forlorn. 
Cold, and hunger, and sorrow, and pain— 
These shall dog her again and again. 


IV. 
Out in the streets, in the frost and snow ; 
Out in the streets, when the wild winds blow ; 
Out in the streets in the drenching rain, 
With a dripping plume and a draggled train ; 
Out in the streets, "neath the flaring gas, 
Snaring the souls of the fools that pass. 


v. 
Out in the streets, when the stars are bright ; 
Out in the streets at the drear midnight ; 
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Out in the streets, at One—Two—Three— 
And once a babe on her mother’s knee ! 
Ruin’d and lost, with none to love, 

None to listen—but God above. 


VI. 

O may it be that women, afraid 

Of their fallen Sister, withhold their aid : 

O may it be that they count her sighs, 

And pity her less than they despise. 

To steel their hearts, and to spread her shame 
Was it for this oun saviour came ? 


Vil. 
Fairest, and proudest, and purest know 
Whom He washeth is whiter that snow : 
Fear not to carry the oil and wine, 
Curing her wounds with His help divine. 
Succour her, tend her with womanly grace ; 
Soothingly look in her tear-blanch’d face. 


Vill. 
Hath she forgotten her infant rest, 
Lull'd to sleep on a mother’s breast 4 
Is there no spring in her sear’d up heart, 
Unsullied by sin and seal’d apart, 
teady to gush forth in floods of tears 
When she sobs her tale in her sister’s ears ? 


1X. 

Yea: loathe her not with unchristian hate : 

Yea: leave her not to a ruthless fate : 

Seek her, the stray’d one, hungry and cold, 

Lovingly bear her back to the fold: 

Is she not flesh and blood? hath she no soul, 

Dear to the Saviour whose touch makes whole ? 
x. 

Mercy is woman’s: arise and go ; 

Minister, swift, to thy sister's woe : 

He will forget, remember not thou, 

The sins of her youth, repented now : 

Cleans'd were the lepers: and she may stand, 

In glory, a Saint* at Gon’s right hand. 





ELIZABETH SHERIDAN CAREY. 


* «That wonder of women, and sinners, and mourners, Saint Mary Magdalene.”— 

















CRIME AND MISDEMEANOUR DURING THE 
GREAT REBELLION. 


Tue fortieth volume of the excellent publications of the Surtees 
Society consists of some two hundred and fifty selections from the deposi- 
tions preserved in the Castle of York. The earliest of these is dated 
1640, and the latest 1690. Thus the series includes the most important, 
perhaps, of all the epochs of English history—the half-century of that 
great Revolution which began under Charles the First included a destruc- 
tion and restoration of the Monarchy and the Church, and ended in the 
accession of William the Third, whose accession was at once the victory 
and defeat of both the great parties of that fifty years’ war. 

I propose to restrict myself to some notice of the depositions of the 
first twenty years. The period from 1640 to 1660 includes the whole 
civil war, the defeat and death of the King, the reigns of the two Pro- 
tectors, the short anarchy, and the year of the restoration. The period is 
most rich in the autobiographical glimpses into the state of society in the 
upper, middle, and lower classes. The time may be studied from the 
men who were of it, in the pages of Clarendon, Archbishop Laud, Baxter, 
Evelyn, Fox the Quaker, Burton, Baillie, Lightfoot, and innumerable 
other diarists. Their records show the virtues as well as the crimes of 
the time. We have, however, in this good gift of the northern Society, 
a Commonwealth Police report or Assizes report—a picture of such crimes 
as in our day are to be found in the newspapers; the crimes, real and 
and supposed, not of the heroes and leaders, but of the insignificant mass 
of society. 

We cannot find in them any statistical help as to the proportion of 
crimes to one another, or to the like crimes in our day. The depositions 
themselves would not afford matter for this; while the book is merely a 
selection from the depositions. In our first glimpse at those we have, 
however, we are at once struck with the difference between that age and 
our own. The crimes of which there are the largest number of selected 
depositions—to us the most interesting crimes—are the almost archaic 
one of treason and sedition, and the quite archaic crime of witchcraft. 

The crime of treason went through some singular changes between 
1640 and 1660. Every one who was not a political Vicar of Bray must 
have been in open or negative treason once, at the least, in these twenty 
years. The crime of 1640 was the virtue of 1650; and the virtue of 
1650 was crime again in 1660. In January 1641, Thomas Stafford was 
taking his ale in an alehouse on Sunday, and was charged with sedition 
for saying “the Kinge and Queene was at masse together, and that hee 
is fitter to be hangd than to be a kinge.” In June 1642, Thomas Wake- 
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field charged John Troutbeck for saying that “he could live as well 
without a king as with a king.” In October 1646, Thomas Beevers got 
into trouble for a treasonable bet. He laid James Losh “tenn poundes 
the Kinge’s eares was stowled of within a month.” The conversation 
probably had turned upon the pillory and the ears which Charles and his 
friends had been “stowling” off for their owner’s free denunciations of 
himself, his Queen, and his policy-—Leighton, Prynne, Burton, and others 
being owners of the ears, 

In 1648, Stafford, Troutbeck, and Thomas Beevers were avenged and 
vindicated. Their old treason was now loyalty, and their accusers were 
now the seditious men. In September 1649, Mr. Marmaduke Richardson 
was charged with praying publicly for Charles Stewart under the title of 
“Charles the Second, Kinge of Scotland, and heir-apparent to this 
realme.” He was ordered to find sureties for his good behaviour. In 
January 1650, William Mason was charged with warranting there should 
be a King in England, “and that very shortly.” The next month, 
Thomas Welsh was fined £40 for asserting that “there is a King, and 
England could never be governed aright without a King.” He made a 
bargain with John Robinson, a Parliamentarian, that when the war came 
to their parts they would give each other quarter, if they came across one 
another. An odd mixture of drink-fellowship and fighting, unity and 
division, comes out in the very thought of such a bargain. These and 
like charges show us that, although no weekly newspaper lay on the 
table, politics was the great subject of public-house talk then as now. 
Self-elected newsmongers served the place of our newspapers. Hence the 
charge of sedition is very often preferred under the title, ‘ False News.” 
A man was often charged for delivering as true news that which he only 
hoped and wished were true, or for mere political prophecy, if the fulfil- 
ment was to be adverse to the powers then in being. 

In March 1658, William Morrison was fined £100 “for spreading 
false news.” William Lazenby, a gentleman of Haxby, was charged for 
sedition in 1651, because he “did say that General Cromwell had lost his 
army, and that he was taken into a castell, or hold, or unto the seas.” 
The story, however, lay in the hope which he added to his news, in the ears 
of “Mr. Barber, the minister,” and others—“ within a twelvemonth to see 

xeneral Cromwell’s head off, and all the Parliament men in England.” 
Mr Barber was evidently a Puritan minister. Two other ministers— 
probably clergymen who had managed to keep their cures-—were presented 
for seditious sermons. His own parish clerk was the accuser of one of 
these—Mr. George Holroyd of Foston. 

In May 1649, four gentlemen had the daring courage or fool-hardiness 
to proclaim Charles the Second King of England at the public Cross in 
Malton. <A grocer of the town declared one of these to be Captain 
Denton, a noted pirate, and famous in the north for his hatred “to the 
Parliament’s friends.” They went from the Cross to the tavern, singing 
all the way. A great deal of the sedition began, as well as ended, in the 
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tavern. Now and then a zealous cavalier escaped by pleading drunken- 
ness. These gentlemen probably ended their songs in the inn of James 
Atkinson of Malton ; for I see three-or four years later that jolly host 
was charged with saying: “I will drincke a health to those of the best 
Englishmen which are out of the nation.” He meant, of course, the royal 
princes. Sometimes a man is charged with drinking to the memory of the 
late King. In 1654, Mr. Andrew Huddlestone was fined £40 for a wish. 
“Tf I had the keys of the Parliament House, and in my keeping,” said 
he, “I would keep both him (the Protector) and them till hee had cutt 
their throats, or they his.”* In October 1654, a lady (Ellen Waude of 
Selby, widow) was charged with seditious speaking. “Let the rogue 
(meaning Cromwell) looke to himself,” she said (clapping her hands together 
in a rage and passion), “for there are rodds in pickle for him.” Bills 
were found against men for calling Cromwell “a traitor,” desiring to wash 
their hands in his blood; declaring him to be “the sonne of a w ¥ 
and drinking health to his confusion ! 

In May 1660, occurs a deposition which shows that sedition has again 
changed its meaning. Margaret Dixon of Newcastle is convicted of asking 
“if there is not some Englishman more fit to make a king than a Scot! 
I hope hee will never come into England.” Immediately after a very 
decided malediction, she goes on: “I hope to see his bones hanged at a 
horse tayle, and the dogs runn through his puddins.” There are other 
specimens of female denunciation. On each side the women seem to have 
excelled the men in bitterness and foul-mouthedness. 

One of the most extensive “crimes” in the north of England, to 
judge from these depositions, was, as I have already said, the wholly 
imaginary one of witchcraft. The most surprising thing in all accounts 
of trials for witchcraft is the amount of circumstantial evidence given by 
unhesitating witnesses. The most horrible thing is the existence of 
professional witch-detectors. ‘One of these fellows in 1650,” says Mr. 
Raine, “visited Newcastle, and fifteen persons were executed on the Moor, 
in consequence of his impudent assertions.” Once let a woman get “an 
evil report for witchinge,” and evidences of her dealings with the devil came 
forth plentifully. Mary Sykes was given over to some women-searchers 
for having, as it, was suspected, reduced Richard Booth’s goods and Harry 
Cordingley’s horses, by saying, divers times, “ Bless thee,” and “ I’le cross 
thee.” She used to go to her window and say: “TI’le looke if the devil be 
at the windowe.” The searchers found on her left side, under her arm, 
“a little black lump like a wart, and being pulled out it stretcht about 
halfe an inch.” They said “that they nevet saw the like upon anie 
other women.” So they conclude her to be a witch. At the assizes Mary 
Sykes was acquitted. Margaret Morton gave Joan Booth’s child a piece 
of bread one day at the door. Until that time the child had been “ in 





* Huddlestone, says Mr. Raine, had all his estates taken from him by the Parlia- 
ment, one in Cumberland excepted, which was tied up by a marriage settlement, 
Even that one, however, was sequestered. 
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good health and likeing,” but immediately began to siicken and fall away. 
Joan drew blood of Margaret with a pin (a witche’s blood always destroy- 
ing the effects of her witchery), and the child at once grew well. Two 
children of Francis Ward, when dying, said: ‘‘ Mother, put out Margaret 
Morton,” who was then in the room. The neighbours were convinced : 
Margaret was searched ; “two black spots” were found on her body, and 
she was committed for trial. She was acquitted, to the honour of the 
jury. “Iam happy to say that in no instance,” writes Mr. Raine, “ have 
I discovered the record of the conviction of a reputed witch.” 

If the reputed witches escaped legal punishment, they did not always 
escape Judge Lynch. In March 1653, Elizabeth Lamb was accused by John 
Johnson of Redness of appearing to him by night, “at his bed-side, and 
an old man in broune clothes with her (the devil), at which he was very 
much affrighted, but had not power to speake to her.” Nicholas Baldwin, 
of the same place, came forward as witness against her. “ This Elizabeth 
Lamb,” said he, “about the year 1648 drunded (drowned) me thre 
younge foles ever as they were foled, by witchcraft. Sir, I did beat her 
with me cane, and had it not beene for my wife, because she doune of hir 
kneese and asked me forgivenesse, [ had bet her worse.” John Wright of 
the same place said that one Brown had his heart’s blood drawn by Eliza- 
beth Lamb. He sent for her “and seratched her till the blood came.” 
This latter piece of Lynch-Justice the suffering witches always had to 
endure from those who suspected them of hurting their life or goods. 
Frances Mason was asked by Elizabeth Simpson, the wife of a Tynemouth 
fisherman, for a pot of small beer. Frances refused to give it to her. 
“You shall repent it,’ said Elizabeth. The next day Frances lost the 
use of one of her legs ; and soon after she became quite lame, and had to 
keep her bed. “She lay miserably tormented,” says her father, “crying 
out that Elizabeth did pinch her heart and pull her in pieces.” So the 
father immediately sought out Elizabeth, and “ getting blood from her,” 
his daughter “continued quiet in her bed without any torture.” 

“The said Elizabeth,” it is added, “is reported to be a charmer, and 
turnes the sive for money.” Turning the sieve, or the riddle, and shears, 
was, it seems, a common way of seeking the regain of stolen property. 
Mr. Raine gives a formula used by the operator. 

In spite of the danger, both from the law and the mob, a very great 
number of women rejoiced in the suspicion their neighbours had of them. 
To women of a marked and original character, there was something 
charming perhaps in the distinction it gave them, and in the awe with 
which they saw the ignorant regard them. I should imagine that the 
lady who went to her parlour window, under pretence of looking if her 
familiar devil were at hand, was such a character. Others, who had no 
parlours, used the suspicion as capital in trade. In some cases we find 
husband and wife, or parent and child conspiring together to get them- 
selves a repute for witchcraft. Maude overhears a conversation between 
Janet Benton and her son George. The boy says, “ Mother, which way 
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shall I goe? You know I can goe thorow the stone wall if you would 
have me.” ‘This reputation once abroad, when Mrs. Maude had lost 
property, or had a cow ill or bewitched, she would probably pay Janet 
or George some fee for assistance. The profession was very remunera- 
tive. “A little knowledge of medicine, a little mysticism, and a few 
fortunate but accidental cures would make a reputation,” sdys Mr. Raine, 
“and the benighted country folks would flock to her in shoals.” 

This is illustrated in the case of Anne Green. In February 1654, 
John Patterson declared before two justices, that a little after Christmas, 
“one night in his father’s house hee was troubled with ill spiretts, who 
would have advised him to worshippt the enemye.” The spirits were all 
invisible, saving one whom he recognised as Anne Greene. He went at 
once to Anne, and told her he was assured that she could help him. 
She accepted the blame of his diabolical visions, loosed her garter from 
her knee, crossed his left ear three times therewith, and “ gott some heire 
out ot his neck without his consent.” After a second visit to them, and 
a reiteration of the ceremony, “he did mend, some corruptible matter 
runninge outt of his eare.” Two other witnesses having appeared 
against Anne, one of whom had seen her in the shape of a dog, she 
confessed that she used charms for the heartache and for “ paines in the 
head,” but “ medles nott with any other diseases.” Her verbal formula 
she declared was simply saying, “‘ Boate, a yod’s name, nine times over.” 
These women were called, interchangeably, both witches and “ medicers.” 
One witch, having been beaten into confession of her calling, took six- 
pence for undoing the damage she had done 1o Richard Wood’s cow. 
She gave Richard this prescription for his fee, “Take a little salte and 
yron, lay it under the cow, and pray God for mend.” Thus the burden 
of success was cast upon the consulter. If the eow did not “mend,” the 
witch could easily feign that his prayer had not been sufficiently real 
and fervent. 

The other depositions—very few in number compared with the 
cases of treason, sedition, and witchcraft—coutain charges of vouching 
or publishing unlawful books, of scandalous behaviour, of brawling in 
church (the guilty persons being nearly always Quakers and Quakeresses), 
of refusal of tithes, of sacrilege, of being a suspicious person, or a semi- 
nary priest, and one or two cases of poaching “in deer-parks.” 

The hand of the Commonwealth came down heavily, it seems, on the 
manufacturers of the north, for in July 1659, Israel Wade, cloth-worker 
of Leeds, with three others, were “indicted for using an hott presse.” 
These men of the north wanted, indeed, a heavy hand upon them. A 
Mr. “ Watters of Usburne was bound to his good behaviour at the last 
assizes.” He kept the bond by going about with a pole-axe in his hand, 
scaring all his neighbours. He was so annoying and dangerous in church, 
that the constable had to sit beside him “all sarmon tyme, to prevent 
danger.” The Mayor of Beverley in some way offended William 
Ebrington, “late of Beverley, gent.” Mr. Ebrington sent him the 
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following concise letter: “Sirrah! You have in your apprehension 
putt mee to disgrace: it is not your sheepskinns will repaire you. I 
expect satisfaccion from you this night, otherwayes I will proclaime 
you a coward. I scorne your basenesse, therefore I rest, my owne, not 
yours,—William Ebrington.” Mr. Ebrington was committed to the 
assizes. Some of the depositions give accounts of lawful attacks upon 
private dwelling-houses with sword and gun, not merely by burglars, 
but by private gentlemen; not for gain, but for revenge, or spite, or 
party. Gentlemen stabbed one another in low country alehouses, 
poached in one another’s deer-preserves, and quarrelled publicly in the 
churches. 








































QUALIFICATIONS FOR A WIFE. 


BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 


I nap the temerity, some few days ago, to recommend a lady to our 
English Schoppe as a suitable wife for him. Schoppe is Professor of 
ontology at the All Folks University. He prelects to the undergraduates 
upon all writers and speakers who have written or spoken anything 
at all upon the science of being. The rude young men assert that learned 
as he is in the abstract relations of being, he is most ignorant of all its 
concrete conditions. He does not understand the science of ?e‘ng com- 
fortable, nor even the science of being clean. He appears in the lecture- 
room in such dirty shirts that his class now regularly steal into his bed- 
room and make a raid upon his linen, delivering it to a laundress, and 
paying for the laundry out of their own pockets. This is the fact. 

“T have been searching for my J,” said he, “ever since I was old 
enough to search. I have heard somewhere that some one said that a 
wife is an alter Ego; if in finding a wife I can find me, and mysclf, I shall 
be very glad to marry. What are the qualifications of the woman you 
recommend.” 

“ First,” said I, laughing, “she can wash you.” 

“Well,” he replied, “ that is not unreasonable. The students of the 
physical branch say, indeed, that to be clean is a necessary condition of 
being physically perfect and healthy. But my branch is metaphysics, so 
I have no need to trouble myself with their conclusions, which are often 
very disturbing to me. I once had a Methodist housemaid who told 
me that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’ Where she found the maxim, 
I do not know. I make it my study to keep clear of theology and of 
morals. But that a wife should wash her husband is in one country of 
the world not merely a matter of precept, but of fact. It actually 7s. 
Have you been in the Tartar steppes }” 

* You know that I have not, Mr. Schoppe.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Atkinson has been there. In Siberia, reasonably enough, 
a hot wash is a very great luxury. Here, of course, it is a very great 
nuisance. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson were staying in the house of a certain 
Madame Sinitzin. Mrs. A. inquired of Madame 8. whether she could 
have the bath heated, and arranged with Mr. A. that he should go first into 
the water, the heat being insupportable to herself. When all was ready 
Landlady Sinitzin came to tell Mrs. Atkinson, and to give her all direc- 
tions for the management of the bath. The simple English lady asked 
whether the coachman could go with Mr. A.—a custom in other parts of 
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the country. The Siberian landlady was horrified, ‘What,’ said she, 
‘are you not going with him?’ ‘I go with him to the bath?’ asked Mrs. 
A. The very notion set her laughing. Madame S. was very angry, and 
told our country woman that when her own husband was living she allowed 
no one to do the work of washing him except herself, that it was what, 
every good wife ought to do, and what every good Siberian actually did 
After a great deal of talk, Madame 8. still contended that Mrs. A. was 
the only proper person to wash Mr. A. For my part, I side altogether 
with the Siberian hostess. I should like my wife, however, to keep her 
temper whilst I was in the hot water and in power of her scrubbing 
brush.” 

“ The lady I speak of,” said I, “is most sweet in temper.” 

“ An excellent thing in woman,” he answered. “But it is a great ques- 
tion amongst the philosophers whether a bad-tempered wife is not better 
than a good-tempered one. You know what that great professor of 
ontology, Socrates the Greek, said of his shrew Xantippe.” 

“T think you would be very likely to say the same, Schoppe. I 
almost feared a good wife would be thrown away on you, you could do so 
well with a bad one.” 

“You put me in good company. It has, of course, been necessary to 
my function that I should read the last volume of Mr. Maurice’s ‘ Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy.’ It is a singularly ontological book. 
Mr. Maurice enters into war with quaint old Walton when he comes to 
speak of Richard Hoeker. The angler and biographer describes the great 
writer as found by his old pupils reading Horace and tending his small 
allotment of sheep in a common field at Drayton Beauchamp. His wife 
called ‘him away, commanding him to rock the child’s cradle, which 
employment did not awaken so much ‘pity for his condition,’ as pity 
that they were ‘forced to leave him to the company of his wife Joan.’ 
No doubt, when I am married, my old pupils will think their own com- 
pany far better for me than that of my ill-tempered wife. Mr. Maurice, 
in his usual chivalrous manner, defends me while showing the great 
worth of judicious Hooker’s environments. ‘To which circumstance,’ 
says he, ‘though his pupils, his biographer, and his readers may lament 
them ever so reasonably, we owe it that the Ecclesiastical Polity is what 
it is.’ The same will be said hereafter of my as yet unwritten work, 
‘How I Know that I am Myself.’” 

“Mr. Maurice, if I remember rightly, speaks in the same generous 
way of another horribly bad wife.” 

“ Of what you call a horribly bad wife, you mean the wife of the pro- 
found Neapolitan ontologist, Jean Baptiste Vico. A sense of the sacred- 
ness of domestic life, and of its connection with all political institutions, 
he declares to be characteristic of Vico more than of any philosopher of 
his own time, or perhaps of any time. A bad woman, and therefore a 
good wife for him.” 

“You remind me,” said I, “of those quaint old early Puritan mini- 
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sters, of whom Cotton Mather, their descendant and also their contem- 
porary gives such admirable portraits in the Magnalia Christi. It must 
surely be there that I read of one of these ‘painful preachers’ being blessed 
with a wife of this crotchety qualification. The good man was one day 
in his study praying, and the bad woman was outside listening. He 
thanked God for all his good dealings, for all the comforts of life, for the 
good and tender wife (his first wife, now dead) He had once given him. 
He raised his voice and his fervour, and thanked God for all the dis- 
cipline of his tribulation ; for his losses, for his pains of body and mind - 
above all for His gift of an ill-tempered, dissatisfied, scolding, shrewish 
wife (his second wife now listening to him). Her temper laid upon him 
the long:crosses he needed to fear ; they taught him patience in tribula- 
tion, and made him hunger and thirst for the peace of heaven. If he 
ever came thither he should owe it, he said, beyond all else to God’s gift 
of such a wife.” 

* Ah! why not?” cried Schoppe. 

“T am sorry to tell you that, as you will think, this prayer ruined 
her as a wife. She could not endure it. She rushed in, told him that 
she would rather be his companion to heaven than his mule to carry him 
thither. From that day she became the most sweet-tempered, loving, and 
amiable wife in New England.” 


“ And made him self-indulgent, throw away his excellent crosses, and 
dragged him downwards ?” 

“That is not recorded, Mr. Schoppe. Do you know the Family 
Herald or the London Journal ?” 

“T became acquainted with both those works on the same day, and 
in a singular manner. I was staying for a few days in a large manu- 
facturing town. It was Monday afternoon, and having dined and 
smoked, I went out to the nearest newspaper shop to ask for the Times. 
It was about four o'clock, I think ; and whilst I was stamping on the 
floor to bring the proprietor out of his shop-parlour, a large troop of men, 
young women, and boys came rushing up the steps, and burst into the 
shop. Most of them had their shirt-sleeves rolled up to their shoulders, 
and some had huge lumps of bread and butter in their hands. Well, 
said I, if all these poor people have come for newspapers, this English 
nation is indeed a nation of quid-nunes, or of politicians. But each of 
them asked either for the London Journal or the Family Herald, or 
Somebody's Miscellany, or serial of other titles, which I do not now 
recollect. I bought a copy of each work that was asked for, and found 
that they all belonged to one genus. When the shop was cleared, the 
shopman told me it was the tea half-hour at a neighbouring factory, and 
that Monday afternoon was the time on which the lust new number 
reached him from London, I can assure you, that it was to me, if a 
short, yet a most important and interesting glance into being in England. 
But I forget. You are a theologian, a parish priest. I believe it is the 
right thing among you to call these ‘a flood of immoral publications.’ ” 
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“A most unjust and ignorant slander. The people who raise the cry 
have, I hope, never looked into these works. For my part, I have long 
recognised in them, if no very exalted literary character, certainly a very 
pleasing and useful one. Their sympathies, too, are always for the right. 
In the most fantastic and extravagant of their tales, virtue is always the 
final victor, and wickedness always finally confounded. I have seen 
what I consider more deeply immoral things in serials, which their 
detractors universally endorse.” 

“They can put that in their next advertisement, of course sub- 
joining—An Ex-Theological Tutor in the University of All Folks.” 

“We shall agree, Schoppe, that they fill a place in the order ot 
English Life, which it is a good thing for them to fill. Now, have you 
read the curious pages, so closely printed, and so small-typed, headed 
‘ Notices to Correspondents ?’” 

“Certainly not. I have no occasion to correspond with them. 
What assistance could they give me? Why, the very editors would not 
know what makes Locke differ from Malebranche, or Hobbes from 
Descartes.” 

“My dear Schoppe, the editor of a penny popular serial answers any 
question soever which his correspondents put to him. If, indeed, he 
were once to confess that there was a single problem which he could not 
solve, his reign would be at an end, he would have to abdicate. The late 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge used to say, that there had 
been three men in three different ages, each of whom had known all the 
possible knowledge of his time—Solomon, Aristotle, and Lord Bacon. 
He used to add that knowledge had so increased its body, and was so 
increasing it every day, that this universal science was for ever impossible 
for a fourth man. Surely Sir James Stephen had never seen the London 
Journal's ‘ Notice to Correspondents,’ and the like ‘ Notices’ in other 
penny or halfpenny periodicals ; for had he done so, he would have 
found that there are some twenty or thirty editors in England, who 
out-solomon Solomon, and out-bacon Bacon.” 

“Your point is, I suppose,” said Mr. Schoppe, “that I should state 
my qualifications for a wife to these editors.” 

“Every sort of man seems to be doing so week after week. And 
not only so, but every sort of woman seems to be stating her qualifica- 
tions to these editors, that they may publish them for the help of such 
men. I have in my pocket the latest number of the London Journal. 
Here—you sce there are no less than sixteen ladies and gentlemen in 
one week, who have applied to the editor's chair for husband or for 
wife.” 

“ Let me hear a few,” said Schoppe. 

“First, then, I shall tell you that you need not have exalted your 
chair above the editor's. If an ontologian will not apply to him, a theo- 
logian is not so shy. I see that a few weeks ago a missionary, who signs 
himself ‘Indus,’ wrote to the editor, saying that he is in need of a wife 
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who would also ‘be a helpmate for him in his missionary labours.’ Five 
ladies, all young, answer in this present number. You will see what five 
young English ladies consider to be desirable qualifications for assistance 
in missionary labour. Amelia Cameron is ‘fine, handsome, amiable, and 
young.” H. M.S. is ‘a fair and pretty girl, just turned twenty.’ Nelly 
is ‘twenty, and very good looking, being tall and graceful in figure, with 
beautiful features, having fine blue twinkling eyes, and a profusion of dark 
auburn hair.’ Lottie is ‘a warm-hearted English gir], fair and handsome.’ 
Heartsease is ‘a tall, fine-looking girl, who would live anywhere with a 
good and noble husband.’ ” 

“Ts this missionary a Moslem, or a Mormonite ?” 

*“T cannot tell, as I have not the number which: contains his 
application.” 

“T think all five of the young ladies give far more enticing qualifica- 
tions than the qualification which Edward Irving once gave of a certain 
lady.” 

“ What was that, Schoppe ?” 

“T saw it in Mr. Story’s life of his father, the late Rev. Robert Story, 
minister of Rosneath in Dunbartonshire. When Mr. Story was in Eng- 
land, Irving was bent upon his friend paying his addresses to a lady of 
his acquaintance, who, said he, will be an admirable helpmate for you, 
because she knows more of the mystery of the Papacy than any woman 
in England, except my wife !” 

“The invariable qualification of the London Journal husband-seekers 
(after beauty) is wealth, One is surprised that such very rich people 
should write toa penny journal. They should apply to Blackwood, or to 
the Morning Post. In this number Mimia Faithful’s cousin, a bachelor 
of forty-three, actually asks some lady to accept ‘himself, a thorough 
gentleman, with a beautiful country home, carriage, hounds, and hunters. 
He is a very tall, fine-looking nan, and of unexceptional habits, for he 
does not even smoke.’ ‘The only qualification he asks is that the lady be 
‘not too old, but a lady by family and education.’ ” 

“ All anxious mothers and doubting dowagers,” said Schoppe, “ ought 
to take in the London Journal. A penny a week would save them hun- 
dreds a year spent in junketings, evening parties, continental journcyings, 
and wearying visits to watering places.” 

“The young briefless barristers, surgeons without practice, and under- 
paid curates, would also do well, you will say, to take it in. The young 
ladies are usually wealthy. No less than six, in this present number, 
have good coin to give, as well as good looks. Kate H.,« young widow 
without family, ‘is very anxious to meet with a kind and affectionate 
husband. She has sufficient money to contribute to the happiness of a 
home.’ Jeannie and Bella, two Glasgow ladies, ‘are very good-looking, 
and have large fortunes, which they long to share with the husbands of 
their choice.’ Eliza and Plain Lassie, both of Halifax, who send their 
cartes de visite, ‘are good-looking, accomplished, domesticated, and pos- 
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sessed of independent incomes.’ An English girl ‘offers her hand and 
fortune’ to a certain German gentleman who has applied for a wifo 
in some previous number.” 

“It is a comfort for some, perhaps,” said Mr. Schoppe, “to know that 
amongst them there was one who considered domestication and accom- 
plishment a qualification. Of course, the accomplished lady who can 
think herself accomplished, is very limitedly so. The professor of 
ontology, after many years, as yet, like his predecessor, knows only this, 
that he knows nothing. in what she considers domestication to consist, 
I should like to hear. Probably Miss Rogers thought herself domesti- 
cated when she managed the domus of her brother, our English consul 
in Palestine. She tells us, however, that two little Arab girls, eight and 
nine years old, were astonished at her ignorance of cooking. It is the 
chief point in the education of an Arab girl. If one of these young 
ladies would send the editor, instead of her carte de visite, a chop of her 
own cooking, it would make more way for her with some wife-seekers 
whom I know. It is better that this accomplishment should be learnt 
before marriage than after, since it is sometimes taught in an unpleasant 
manner afterwards. A drunken man once told me, in the same borough 
where I learned of the existence of penny serials, that he thumped his 
wife into cooking well, and that she could, consequently, cook better 
than any woman in the borough. Do you know Lessing’s wedding 
“able?” 

“No.” 

“A hawk heard a nightingale singing in a hedge. He seized it, 
erying, ‘Since you sing so sweetly, how nice you must be to eat.’ It 
reminded Lessing of a man whom he heard say, ‘That young lady, who 
sings so delightfully, would make an excellent wife.’” 

“Why, that is as good as Thomas Hood’s young lady, who was 
fetched hurriedly from the boarding-school to nurse her rheumatic father. 
She began a soliloquizing roll-call of all her accomplishments, in order 
to find which would be now helpful to her parent. She could cover him 
up with knitting, netting, and crochet ; she could make him tatted 
collars and cuffs ; she could bury him in tissue-paper roses ; she could 
encrust him with blue alum; she could But, alas, what relief 
could either of these give to her poor, dear father (or poor, dear possible 
husband) groaning with the gout ?” 

“Men of different conditions require very different qualifications in 
their wives. Suppose Madame Blondin should die, and Mr. Blondin 
should apply to your editors for a second wife. She must, he would say, 
be light enough to be easy and comfortably carried; and she must 
have fool-hardiness enough not to be afraid to be carried along the high 
rope.” 

“The qualification Mr. Stratton (Tom Thumb) required was excessive 
diminutiveness.” 


“Tell me,” said Schoppe, “does the editor never receive a really 
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knightly and courteous application for an ill-favoured damsel, a poor 
damsel, or a shrew ?” 

“T have never found one.” 

“That settles me. Neither Hooker, Vico, Petruchio, Schoppe, or 
your Puritan minister need apply to the London Journal. Perhaps other 
periodicals would help us?” 

“Matrimonial advertisements appear in many—of all parties and 
opinions. I cut out the following from the Christian World, for March 
the 27, 1863:— 


CHRISTIAN young man, a widower and tradesman, wishes to meet with a 

respectable YOUNG PERSON, from 26 to 30, who would show kind maternal 
care to three dear little children. True piety indispensable. Member of Baptists or 
Independents preferred. Important that she be fond of children, intelligent, and 
domesticated, Cartes de visite may be sent, with particulars, to Post-office. 


“ A very clever one,” cried Schoppe. “ He does not commit himself; 
he will not say that he wants a wife, but he implies it very strongly in 
the nine qualifications he requires. She must be young. She must be 
respectable. She must have maternal feeling—a broad hint at a probable 
marriage. She must have Anabaptism or Independency. She must like 
children, be intelligent, and domesticated. Lastly, she must have good 
looks; or why does he want her carte de visite? I think if I ever advertise 
my qualifications, I shall offer to pay for the carte de visite which appli- 
cants may send me.” 

“Tt is growing common amongst matrimonial advertisers to ask for 
portraits. Some advertisers must by this time, I should think, have an 
amusing, though rather unfair, museum of young ladies who want a 
husband.” 

“What an excellent speculation for a Barnum,” said Schoppe, “to 
buy up all private collections, and exhibit them together.” 





THE LADY OF MY DREAMS. 
BY DALTON STONE. 


OrtTtimEs in sleep—o’erwaved by Fancy’s wand, 
My mind hath wrought its ideal in the air, 
Where, visioned by some magic—art beyond, 
_It found an idol for this life too fair. 
Alas! that waking dimm’d those sunny gleams— 
For then, the fairy faded from my sight. 
silas ! that face seen in my happy dreams, 
Is for the daylight glaring, far too bright ! 


Full oft that face—those features form’d for love, 
Beamed in upon the duskiness of sleep ; 
And shone upon me from their home above, 
Looks, that for human words were far too deep. 
All similes of earth so dull—too trite— 
Can never picture forth night’s glory gone ; 
Nor human art can ever bring to sight, 
The face that fades with waking and with dawn. 


There is a longing in my glowing heart, 
To that fair form my earnest love disclose, 
And, like when petals in the sunshine part, 
From round the ripening redness of the rose, 
My heart leave bare, unto Love’s sunny beam, 
To ripen it, with warm, pervading hope ; 
And make my eyes with her fond image teem, 
While baby faces smile in each blue scope. 


But no! my eyes may never mirror hers, 

Or even view them, save when mine are shut ; 
And if my longing, empty arm but stirs, 

To circle her, the bonds that bind are cut ! 
When I in wish’d for slumber close my eyes, 

In the long sleep that needs no painful breath ; 
Perchance, when I again in waking rise, 

V'll find my ideal in the land of Death ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FRIENDS MEETING, 


Montus had passed since our last chapter, and brought no change 
to Agatha. All her entreaties that her brother would at least endeavour 
to withdraw Clara from the convent still met with cold refusals or vague 
promises of future interference, which she knew meant nothing. When 
summer should come, if nothing meantime had been gained, she thought 
she would return to France, and under the protection of M. and Madame 
Marcel, patiently await some change that might enable her to rescue her 
sister. ‘To such an event she still hopefully looked, and, at any rate, to 
be near her would be a comfort. Meantime she lived on with her brother 
and sister-in-law, though she stood aloof from their gaieties, which 
were rather incongruously mingled with religious rites and observances, for 
Mrs. Courtney was extremely fond of society, though she atoned, as she 
thought, for her dissipation, by hastening from ball-room society to early 
service in the chapel of the admired Mr. Priestly. 

Agatha’s inner life was a thing quite apart from those she lived with, 
yet she strove to be all that she could to her hosts while under their roof, 
however unwillingly they had received her ; and when Mrs.Courtney was 
laid up with influenza, and incapacitated for the society she preferred, 
Agatha was found a very valuable nurse and companion. 

An occasional note from her mother, speaking of herself as happy, but 
really telling nothing, was all the direct communication Agatha received 
from the convent for some time after her arrival in England ; but one or 
two letters trom M. Marcel, enclosing the hastily written scraps which 
poor Clara, by means of Justine, had conveyed to him, reached her at 
last, though at long intervals, and were of course infinitely more precious. 

About a month after Agatha had become their guest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtney returned to London, which she regretted, as depriving her of the 
sulitary walks which were her chief relaxation ; and a London life to one 
whose situation makes her dependent on those whose habits and feelings 
are totally dissimilar to her own, is as monotonous an existence as can well 
be. Yet even here, Agatha’s spirit was not broken; there was still a light 
in her eye that spoke of cheering thoughts within ; the clouds were indeed 
dark on her horizon, but she could discern the sun that shone beyond them. 
At length arrived (through the Superior at St. Catherine's) the news of 
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Mrs. Courtney’s death, conveyed, of course formally, and with no details of 
interest. It was not till some time afterwards that Agatha received a letter, 
which, after many delays, M. Marcel had succeeded in sending to her, con- 
taining Clara’s account, so consolatory to her sister’s distressed heart, of 
their mother’s last conscious hours, and of Sceur Camille’s ministrations 
to her at that trying time. 

Again had Agatha urged her brother to withdraw from this convent 
the two girls to whom he was now sole guardian ; but his wife, by no 
means anxious, as she said, to have the whole family on her hands, per- 
suaded him to delay this step a little while, reminding him that they 
would themselves be taking a tour in the summer, and could then send 
‘or his sisters to meet them in Paris, which would be time enough. 

But the case was soon altered by Mortimer’s receiving a formal demand 
from the Superior, through the medium of a lawyer, for the whole of Mrs. 
Courtney’s property, left by vow to the convent. His views changed upon 
this, for he was well aware that his stepmother had no legal puwer to 
leave the remains of her property away from her children ; and Agatha 
was delighted to hear him say that he would write and desire Clara to be 
given up by the ladies of St. Catherine’s as soon as he had settled the 
money part of the business. Mr. Mortimer, in fact, was a little indignant 
that he should be supposed to acquiesce in such an arangement,—to say 
nothing of being burdened with Agatha for her life perhaps, unless he 
exerted himself to see that the property was not taken from its rightful 
owners. 

The delay of this affair was greater than Agatha had anticipated, for 
her brother would not write to the Superior until his attorney should 
have made all clear, as he said, at home ; so her impatience was forced to 
expend itself on a letter to Clara, which, she afterwards found, failed of its 
destination, from Justine’s fear of communicating too frequently with M. 
Marcel. A letter from this kind friend was, however, brought to her one 
morning, while she was little expecting such a pleasure. It enclosed 
another whose handwriting was not familiar, though she fancied she had 
seen it before. M. Marcel’s was but a few lines :— 


“My dear Mdlle. Agatha,—You may wonder so soon to hear from me 
again, especially as I have no news of your sister; but I trust all is well 
with that dear child, and that our prayers for her are heard; most of 
my parishioners pray for her—is not this a comfort for you to know’ But 
for my letter,—I write to enclose one which will interest you from the 
Baron de Fleurier. I need make no comments on it, nor have I time to 
add more, for I am much engaged to-day. Farewell, my dear child; my 
wife desires me to give you her love, and my children assure you that you 
are not forgotten, and that they hope speedily to welcome you back to 
Provence.—I remain, your sincere friend and fellow-Christian, 

“ PigRRE MarcgL.” 
P. S.—You need not return the letter. 
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With a beating heart Agatha opened the other letter. “My prayers 
are surely answered,” said she to herself, as she held it for a moment, 
scarce daring to cast her eyes on the characters; “he surely is turning 
towards the truth, or M. Marcel would not speak thus,—Oh, Raimond !” 
The letter was as follows :— 


“T will not apologize, sir, for venturing to address you, for I feel sure 
beforehand of your kind indulgence, nay, more, of your sincere interest. 
The first Protestant place of worship I entered, was your church at 
Valency, and when removed from that neighbourhood, your letters put 
me in communication with one of your own pure faith. I owe it to you 
therefore to tell you, how the seed you helped to sow has thriven ; oh, 
sir, for some time you might have imagined that mine was a bad case ! 
During the first days of my arrival at Paris, I thought much, and gave all 
my spare moments to the reading of that Book which she had given me 
at parting. I thought I should at once become as peaceful at heart as she 
was—that I should find comfort under the disappointment which had 
rendered everything I once enjoyed distasteful to me; but, oh, sir, 
instead of becoming happy, I became miserable, for I saw in every page 
that I was a sinner—that my life had been wasted—that I had broken 
the laws of the Holy One every day and every hour! and, yet, will you 
believe it? so burdensome were these thoughts that 1 was many times 
strongly tempted to drown the whole subject by plunging into the in- 
toxicating amusements of Paris, in which my friends were urging me to 
join. But, thank God, | was given a ray of light to see that this was the 
straight road to my ruin ; so, instead of accompanying to the theatre the 
friend who had been persecuting me to go there, I hastened to the truly 
Christian pastor whose address you gave me, and I found in him the guide 
Ineeded. He told me that instead of lamenting the bitter feelings which 
oppressed me, I should thank that Holy Spirit which had opened my 
eyes to aconsciousness of sin. He then read with me that sacred volume 
in which I as yet knew not how to find my way, and showed me 
the sole remedy for sin—the sure hope of repentant sinners ; but I need 
not tell you, sir, what you are better able to tell me. I am now a member 
of M. M.’s congregation, and though many difficulties still beset my path, 
I think I may say I am a Christian,—a child indeed in faith and know- 
ledge, but no longer a rebel !—Yes, her prayers have been heard ! 

“ Excuse this letter, my dear sir; I feel ashamed of writing so much 
about myself, but I trust to your Christian kindness and sympathy !— 
I remain, ever your most faithful servant, § Raimonp pe FLEURIER.” 





When Agatha had finished the letter, she still sat lik one in a dream, 
her hands clasped, her eyes fixed on vacancy, till she was obliged to rouse 
herself to wipe away the tears that all unconsciously she was shedding,— 
tears of joy so pure and unselfish, that as yet, at least, not one thought of 
carthly hopes had entered to mingle with them. How changed seemed all 
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around by this short half hour! That morning when she first. came down 
stairs, Agatha had been comparing, with a sigh of regret, the dull London 
spring day with the advance of that season in the south of France: the 
verdure, blossoms, and sunshine of St. André. Much sorrow she had 
known there ; but it was here she thought that the prose of her life had 
been endured—the weary existence where no earthly sympathy was to be 
found. 

It was one of those cold windy afternoons in spring that have few 
attractions to draw one from the fireside (scarcely less necessary to comfort 
than in midwinter) to buffet with the inclemency of the outward scene, 
and Agatha had therefore preferred a quict day with the drawing-room 
all to herself, to a long shopping excursion with her sister-in-law. It was 
to this chance that she owed the comfort of receiving her letter when 
alone, and being uninterrupted in the delightful musing that followed its 
perusal, She was still seated by the window with it in her hand, when 
the double knock which announces visitors, reminded her, not very 
pleasantly, that her quiet time was over. | Unwillingly she rose and put 
the letters away, when what was her astonishment to hear a familiar voice 
ask in good English, but with a foreign accent, if Miss Courtney were at 
home? Raimond! Could it be, indeed—had he come to seek her? And it 
was more than surprise that made her heart leap and her cheek glow, as the 
door opened, and the Baron de Fleurier entered the room ; she knew not 
who she greeted him ; a thousand sensations choked her utterance, and 
alinost overwhelmed her. 

“ Agatha! dearest Agatha!” he exclaimed ; “do I indeed see you at 
Jast 1” 

Agatha could not speak for agitation, but the pressure of the hand 
he held, and the glance of her tearful eye, were eloquent enough. 

“Thank God that I am permitted to see you once more, dearest 
Agatha,” he continued. ‘Ah, we have both gone through much and 
painful experience since. that morning !” 

“My poor mother!” said Agatha. “ Did you hear all? I mean did 
you hear more concerning her end than could have reached your mother ?” 

“Yes,” he replied ; “I come. from St. André, or rather from Valency, 
where I paid a hasty but most important visit just before starting for 
England.” 

There was a moment’s pause, for Agatha was longing to broach the 
subject nearest her heart, but could not of course allude to the letter, 
which had been sent to her in confidence ; and Raimond seemed on his 
part alnost too agitated to speak. 

“ Agatha!” he said at last, “have you no desire to know how the 
seed you first cast on the waters has fared? Ah, how much do | not owe 
to your Christian example, as well as to your precious Book! Yes; you 
were indeed an instrument of good sent by Heaven to me ; your prayers 
have been answered, dearest : the wandering sheep has found the fold !” 

“ Oh, Raimond, it is joy indeed to hear of this !” said Agatha. “ Surely 
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we have a merciful Father who thus calls us to Himself, even by the 
humblest means ; but you had better aid and counsel than mine.” 

“ Agatha, when you bade me give up the hopes, the only hopes I 
then lived upon, you bestowed on me that which has since, under divine 
blessing, opened to me an eternity of hope and joy. Oh, may He who 
put it into your heart to give your Bible into my hands, ever preserve to 
you, the peace, the blessing, it has procured me !” 

“T had heard something of this, Raimond, through our friend M. 
Marcel, only this morning ; oh, what blessed news it was, but little did I 
hope to hear it so soon confirmed hy your own lips! TI do indeed rejoice, 
and thank God for you from my heart!” As she spoke, she held out 
her hand with a look of frank joyfulness, that made Raimond’s heart 
leap. ‘“ But tell me all ;” she added, “ how was it ?” 

“ You shall hear, since you take so kind an interest in me. I will 
give you, as briefly as I can, an account of the past year. This happy 
change in my religious state did not take place immediately after leaving 
you; I had many a struggle first, and nothing now strikes me more, or 
fills me with more intense gratitude, than the patience of our heavenly 
Father with His weak and wayward creatures ! 

“T had, as you know, heard, not unmoved, the preaching of the 
excellent M. Marcel on the Sunday I accompanied you to Valengy ; but 
though my reason was fully convinced of the errors of Romanism, my 
heart was yet untouched by real Christianity, and though I was for the 
time enchained by his arguments, and came away, as I thought, almost 
a Protestant, yet I soon found that earthly feelings had a large share in 
this ; and when these were disappointed, my heart quickly relapsed into 
its former cold scepticism, though I could not forget for one moment the 
last morning I spent with you. Those werds you then spoke were 
graven on my memory, and whenever I recalled them my hard worldly 
feelings melted for the time like snow in sunshine. Nay, do not tum 
away your head, dearest Agatha ; I only allude to this as belonging to the 
experiences of that year which you desired me to open to you.” 

“ Pray go on,” said Agatha, recovering herself. “ Did you read the 
Bible soon after that ?” 

“T went to Paris, you know, the same day, having business to transact 
there, and I felt thankful for the obligation, odious as was law business at 
such a time ; but my mind was in a whirl, and I was, or fancied myself 
incapable of reading or calm reflection. ‘Then came, I am ashamed to 
say, a sort of desperation, and for some hours I walked about the streets, 
aul public gardens, scarce knowing what I did, and unable to bear the 
thought of looking into the Bible—the very gift I had received from you, 
—it seemed to stand between me and my happiness—to be the cause of 
my separation from all I cared for in life! See how vile and selfish is 
human nature when left to itself and to the assailments of the enemy of 
mankind! But a merciful Saviour had His eye upon me, and did’ not 
abandon me; His grace impelled me, almost in spite of myself, to turn to 
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the blessed pages I had shunned. For that and the ensuing days, I read, 
during the intervals of time which business left me, and now I began to 
feel pleased with myself for so doing, and to expect that the happiness, 
the inward peace at least, which you had spoken of, would immediately 
be mine. But, ah! instead of this, I saw nothing in these pages but my 
own condemnation. Reading as it were at random and by snatches, I 
had fallen on those chapters in St. Matthew's Gospel which speak of the 
duties and obligations of Christ’s followers. I have done nothing of all 
this, I said to myself; and what is more, I feel that I cannot. I am a 
wretched sinner, I see it plainly ; and never can I feel the peace Agatha 
talked of ; it was for such as she is, not for me. And here, dearest, came 
a fearful trial. I was of course surrounded with friends and acquaintances, 
and some of my former companions urged me to throw off what they 
called my unnatural gloom, and join in the gaieties of the gayest of cities 
(they did not add the most wicked also of so-called Christian cities). I was 
tempted, in my desperation, to throw up all and strive to banish thought ; 
but again, the hand of mercy was stretched out to save me; and instead 
of the theatre or the ball-room, I resolved to go to the pastor to whom 
M. Marcel had given me a letter, which still lay in my desk, though I 
had been a week in Paris. I went home to fetch it, and in opening my 
desk displaced the Bible which was upon it, and which fell on the 
ground; I picked it up, and in so doing perceived a page tnrned down, 
which had hitherto escaped me. You alone could have folded that page, 
and I instantly sat down to read it. One verse was marked with a pencil 
stroke : it was, ‘God so loved the world,’ etc. Loved it! I exclaimed 
aloud—-loved this guilty, darkened, miserable world! I read on—read of 
the atoning sacrifice—of the simple return required of us—belief in the 
Son of God—such belief as must, I knew, be followed by loving service 
and endless gratitude; but I had not believed—my heart had been alien- 
ated—proud, worldly, self-satisfied—that it had not believed, because 
it did not really wish to believe, and could not feel grateful, because it 
had not felt the burden of its own sins. Lively and happy in tempera- 
ment, it was only of late that I had felt a want of something in life—the 
want of a steady hope for thef uture—the want in fact (though I knew 
it not) of a Saviour to pardon and redeem me. Now it seemed as if a 
bandage were torn from my eyes, the hard stone of my heart began to 
melt; touched by divine rays of light and love. At last I laid down the 
Book; and prayed as I had never prayed before. I then went out to 
seek M: Marcel’s friend, and found him at home. The crust of hardness 
and unbelief being now broken, I had no difficulty in pouring out to him 
the history of my trials, my thoughts, fears, and hopes. He was the 
guide and friend I needed, and to his help and counsels I owe much; 
but the first ray of light, as he himself often reminds me, came straight 
from above. Prayer now became as easy to me as it once had been hard; 
the soil was broken up, and a space prepared for the seed which a mer- 
ciful hantt was sowing daily. I should detain you too long were I to 
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attempt to describe all the mental struggles that followed between the new 
light that had dawned on my spirit, and the shadows of former unbelief ; 
but gradually my lingering doubts, like hideous phantoms conjured up by 
darkness, faded and vanished before the glorious Gospel rays. I studied 
but the Word of God, both alone and with M. Le Brun; and when my 
mother came up to town in the beginning of winter, I had summoned 
courage to tell her plainly that I had for ever abandoned Rome and her 
doctrines, I will not pain you by relating all that passed between us; she 
persisted in looking on what she termed my apostacy as temporary, and 
attributing it solely to your influence.” 

“Thank God,” cried Agatha, “it rests, I feel sure, on a far higher and 
safer foundation !” 

“ You are right, Agatha, it does,” he replied, with a look that showed 
how far this conviction was from diminishing his estimation of her ; ‘ but 
I must bring this long account of myself toa close. About three weeks 
ago I wrote to M. Marcel, and received in return a pressing request that 
I would come down to Valency for a few days. I did so, though not until 
I had openly professed myself a member of the Reformed Church, and 
joined M. Le Brun’s congregation at the Holy Communion at Easter. 
I then repaired to Valengy without further delay, and learned there much 
about your family and a little about yourself. I need not tell you, Agatha, 
why Iam here. I had been told in Paris that you were quite happy with 
your English relatives, and that you had positively declared you would on 
no account return to France again ; but M. Marcel spoke of your life as 
far from pleasant, and your relatives as being opposed to your desire of 
taking your young sisters from the convent.” ; 

Agatha again warmly expressed her sympathy with his changed views. 
She found words fail her indeed to express half she felt ; but while she was 
speaking, sounds in the hall told her that an interruption was at hand. 
“There are my brother and his wife!” she exclaimed, looking somewhat 
embarrassed. ‘I hear both their voices : he seldom returns so early.” 

“T will call to-morrow then, Agatha, if you will permit,” said the 
Baron ; ‘ but first, I suppose, I must be introduced to your relations. I 
trust theywill not be shocked at finding a foreigner by their fireside.” 
~ “JT believe Mortimer has no prejudice of that kind,” said Agatha, as 
the door opened and Mr. and Mrs. Courtney entered the room. 


(To be continued.) 














































CURIOUS ACCIDENTS.* 


THE SHARK. 


In the United Service Museum (Whitehall Yard, London) are ex- 
hibited the “jaws of a shark,” wide open and enclosing a tin box. The 
history of this strange exhibition is as follows :—A King’s ship, on her 
way to the West Indies “fell in with,” and chased a suspicious-looking 
craft, which had all the appearance of a Slaver. During the pursuit, 
the chase threw something overboard. She was subsequently captured, 
and taken in Port Royal, to be tried as a Siaver. In absence of the 
ship's papers and other proofs, the Slaver was not only in a fair way 
to escape condemnation, but her Captain was anticipating the recovery 
of pecuniary damages against his captor for illegal detention. While 
the subject was under discussion, a vessel came into port, which had 
followed closely in the track of the chase above described. She had 
caught a shark ; and in its stomach was found a tin-box, which contained 
the Slaver’s papers. Upon the strength of this evidence the Slaver was 
condemned. The written account is attached to the box. 


THE STOLEN PLATE. 


Mr. A., a gentleman of fortune living near London, had his house 
robbed very early one morning, of a large quantity of plate. His butler 
was soon on the track of the thieves (who had brought a coach to carry 
the plate), and inquired at the first turnpike-gate whether any vehicle had 
lately passed. The gate-keeper stated that a hackney-coach had shortly 
before gone through ; and though he was surprised at its passing by so 
early in the morning, he had not noticed the “number” on the coach. 
A servant girl, hearing the conversation, volunteered her statement that 
she saw the coach pass by, and its number was “45.” As the girl coud: 
not read, they were surprised at her knowing the “number.” She stated 
that she knew it well, as being the same number that she had long seen 
on the walls everywhere, which she knew was “45,” as every one was 
speaking of it. This allusion of the girl’s was in reference to the 
“ Wilke’s” disturbances, when the 45th number of the Z’rue Briton was 
prosecuted, and caused a great deal of public excitement. Mr. A.’s butler 
went at once to London, and found out the driver of the hackney-coach, 
No. 45, who drove him straight to the place where the plate was deposited, 
and it was all recovered. 

*Some of the above instances were commented upon in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” a 
lew years ago. 
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THE SUN DIAL. 

Some years since, in the “‘ Temple,” was a vertical sun-dial, with the 
motto “Be gone about your business.” It is stated that this very ap- 
propriate motto was the result of the following blunder :—When the dial 
was erected the Benchers were applied to for a motto. They desired the 
“builder's man” to call at the library at a certain hour on a certain day, 
when he should receive instructions. But they forgot the whole matter. 
On the appointed day and hour, the “ builder's man” called at the library, 
and found only a lawyer in close study over a law book. The man stated 
the cause of his intrusion, which suited so badly the lawyer's time and 
leisure that he bid the man sharply “ Be gone about your business.” The 
lawyer’s testy reply was duly painted in big letters upon the dial, and 
was allowed to remain, being considered to be as appropriate a motto as 
could be chosen. 





THE EROLITE. 

Two men in. France took shelter in a barn for the night. In the 
morning one of them was found dead, with severe injury to the head. 
The comrade was at once arrested, and told some strange story about the 
terrible storm of the night in question, and attributed his companion’s 
death to the effect of a thunderbolt. He was not credited and was in a 
fair way to be executed for the supposed ‘murder. A scientific gentleman 
hearing of the circumstance, examined the place, and found a hole in the 
roof of the barn, and an e@rolite close to the spot where the deceased had 
slept on the night in question. The innocence of the accused was at 
once considered as established, and he was released. 





THE BROTHERS. 


Mr. R., a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, was at an inn in Derbyshire, 
and casually met another traveller, who stated that he had just returned 
from Africa, where he had been for some years residing with his regi- 
ment. Mr. R. remarked that be had a brother in Africa, and asked the 
strangér as to the place of his residence when there, and whether he had 
ever met his brother. He soon found out that it was the same identical 
brother he was all the while speaking to in the person of the stranger. 
Having relatives in Derbyshire, each was on his way to visit them. 


THE LUCKY FALL. 

A young lady residing at Clifton, near Bristol, was suffering from 
disease of the lungs, in consequence of an original mal-formation of the 
breast-bone. She was what is called “chicken-breasted,” and the doctors 
declared that she had very few years to live. She was thrown from a 
horse on a heap*of stones, with such force as to break her projecting 
breast-bone. She lived to a great age; the lungs having thus got free 
play. 
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A LUCKY WOUND. 

A young officer in the army of the famous Wolfe was apparently dying 
of an abscess in the lungs. He was absent from his regiment on sick- 
leave; but resolved to rejoin it, when a battle was expected. ‘ For,” 
said he, “since I am given over, I had better be doing my duty ; and my 
life’s being perhaps shortened a few days, matters not.” He received a 
shot which pierced the abscess, and made an opening for the discharge. 
He recovered, and lived to the age of eighty. The like is recorded of a 
Roman soldiet, who was pierced with a javelin. 


THE CARD. 

A gentleman who was present when some tricks on cards were being 
exhibited by a proficient juggler, undertook to exhibit something more 
extraordinary. He took a fresh pack of cards, and directed the company 
to take out any card from the pack, to replace it, and to shuffle the 
pack. He then took the pack in his hand, and carelessly tossed on the 
table a card which proved to be the correct one. The juggler in the 
utmost surprise and admiration, offered to teach him three of his best 
tricks, if he in veturn would teach him the secret of the one just exhibited. 
The gentleman coolly declined the offer, concealing the fact that he had 
chosen the right card by mere chance. 





Now in all these cases there is nothing supernatural, or even un- 
natural ; 7.c., there is nothing to prevent the occurrence. The improba- 
bility is only from the enormous number of chances against each. But 
when any German theologian, or other, pretend to explain a series of 
alleged mirueles as mere accidents, he should be reminded that the chances 
are multipkied against each repeated occurrence. For example, in the 
case last stated the chance against hitting on the right card was one in 52. 
But against doing the same thing twice consecutively the chance is only 
one in 2704. And no one, where religion (or irreligion) was not con- 
cerned, would believe that a sportsman could bring home a bag full of 
game, every bird having died accidentally just when shot at. 
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BY A FEMALE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


THE SLAVES OF THE CARRIAGE. 


Tose who are “to the manner born,” 7#.e., who have ridden in a 
carriage since they were in their nurse’s arms, may consider a carriage to 
be as natural a portion of their being, as a centaur might esteem his 
equine extremities. They ride in a carriage just as little children born in 
boats paddle on the water. But commend me to those who only attain 
such a luxury after their teens are over, as forming a most curious species 
of human zoology, and one which we think has never been viewed under 
the particular phase we allude to. We continually read and hear of new 
made fortunes, the professors of which delight in flaunting in a carriage 
and four, and splashing their humbler neighbours, and so forth—but 
what we more especially point to, is that gradual process of absorption 
by which, instead of the owner governing the carriage, he or she invari- 
ably becomes its very humble servant. Talk of the slave of Aladdin’s 
lamp! What were his quickly performed tasks compared to the daily 
round of drudgery performed by the slave of the carriage ? 

Like many an exacting taskmaster, the carriage promises fair at first, 
but so soon as it has put its grappling-hook upon you, see if it does not 
ride you to death, should you submit to its exactions. 

Let us illustrate our assertion by an example. We all know that 
there is, as Shakespeare has told us, a “ tide in the affairs of man’”’—and 
when a man of business has entered into a prosperous vein, there often 
happens to be an under current of dissatisfaction in his wife’s mind at 
that particular juncture, which leads her to brood continually over the 
unpleasantness of being condemned to cabs, and perhaps omnibuses, while 
Mrs. Gadabout, her near neighbour, is riding in her brougham. And now 
that dear Charles is getting on so nicely, why should she not have some 
sort of vehicle, as well as Mrs. G.? 

Accordingly she opens her batteries. Being well aware that Mr. 
Atkins is rather a practical man, owing to his business habits, she does 
not waste any shot by dilating on the wish of eclipsing her neighbours 
in the Square, and cutting a dash, or anything of that sort—but launches 
the sort of missiles she thinks best calculated to take effect upon his parti- 
cular idiosynerasy. She complaims of the hecatombs of kid boots that 
are sacrificed by persons going out on foot. It is much cheaper in fact 
to ride. 

“Then get into an omnibus,” was Charles’ natural suggestion—men 
being proverbial for not seeing further than their nose. 
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“ Yes, I daresay !” sneers the lady, adding in a tone of irritation: “T 
had a silk dress completely spoilt the last time I tried one of those elegant 
vehicles, by a man in dirty boots passing by me to get to his place. Now, 
seriously, Charles, can you, who are so good an accountant, maintain that 
it is economical to sacrifice a dress worth five guineas, to savea pair of 
boots worth fifteen shillings, to say nothing of my losing a sovereign 
between the ill-joined boards ?” 

“To be sure not, my dear,” said Mr. Atkins, who was deep in his 
newspaper, after a late dinner. 

There he would have let the matter drop ; but his better-half had 
no notion of any such thing, and observed in an off-hand tone: “It is 
easy to say ‘to be sure not,’ but what can one do, when one has no 
carriage ¢” 

“Take a cab,” came out oracularly, after a certain delay, from the 
depths of the double sheet. 

“ Yes—a cab with a broken window, so as to catch a cold that will 
entail a doctor’s bill heavy enough to have lasted me for six month’s pin- 
money! Besides, they say cabs carry patients to the hospital ; now, 
would you have me risk dying of the typhus fever, Mr. Atkins ?” 

“No! why should I?” said Charles, staring in astonishment, for he 
had not closely followed the thread of her argument, adding with the 
sincere wish of atoning for his want of attention : “ Here’s an advertise- 
ment about a disinfecting fluid, that is to be sold at the oil shops—per- 
haps that would meet the emergency ¢” 

“ Pshaw!” said his wife, falling back upon her crochet, as she per- 
ceived it was no use pushing matters any further that day. 

But she has not given up her point. By dint of seeking, she finds a 
case that bears upon the grievance, viz., an inquest on a person who died 
of the small-pox, caught from the cushions of a cab. She shows it to her 
husband—exultingly, we were going to say—observing, ‘‘Cabs are danger- 
ous conveyances!” 

“ And walking is more healthy,” he chimed in. 

“ But not for persons of weak constitutions, like myself.” 

“* My dear, you can take a fly whenever you please. Flys never con- 
vey hospital patients.” 

“The driver's gloves always look soiled,” objected the lady ; “ besides, 
you can never deceive anybody into the belief it is your own brougham.” 

“T didn’t say you could,” retorted Charles, looking up from his paper ; 
“but you were dilating on the danger of cabs, and I merely suggested how 
to avoid them.” 

Mrs. Atkins quickly perceived she had nearly let the cat out of the 
bag, and altered her tactics by turning to some other subject. But of 
course she resumed her favourite topic at no distant period. It was like 
those cut-and-come-again grievances that Members of Parliament serve up 

session after session, when the weather is too sultry and the House too 
lazy to attend to real business. Mrs. Atkins was determined to get the 
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carriage bill to pass, if steady perseverance could effect it. Another time 
she told her husband that she had followed his advice and taken a fly to 
pay a round of visits. Then she proceeded to work upon this tema, like 
composers of variations ; only with this difference, that while they seek to 
make the subject attractive, she endeavoured to show up all its worst 
features. She hated above everything to hold any tenure at so much an 
hour. She declared it spoilt all her pleasure to be reckoning up whether 
she should encroach upon another hour or not. She feit so mean while 
making such calculations! Those who kept their own carriages know 
none of these annoyances ! 

“ No—but their coachman sell their corn and starve their horses,” 
observed Mr. Atkins. 

“ Still, it is very delightful to drive about as long as you like, and not 
to have to think about hours and half hours,” sighed the lady ; “and I 
daresay it is cheaper in the end, for I missed I don’t know how many 
small parcels I put into the coach pocket, and one of them contained 
several yards of Chantilly lace.” 

“You must inform the master of the livery stables,” said the husband, 
“and if he does not offer some compensation, I shall speak to my 
solicitor.” 

“Qh,” cried the lady incautiously, “ but I’m sure it is not the coach- 
man, nor the livery stable people, for I missed the parcels in the middle 
of the day. It must have been some thief who took it out of the fly, 


while I was in a shop, and the coachman’s attention engaged else- 
where.” 


“Tf so,” said Mr. Atkin’s, laughing, “you only prove that a private 
carriage would offer no better guarantee against pickpockets. Mrs. 
Atkin bit her lip at being again caught at fault ; still she was not to be 
daunted. 

The daily drop of water wears away the stone in the leng run, as the 
wisdom of nations has never ceased repeating, since the world was 
peopled—and by dint of instilling into her dear Charles’s ear (for only 
half his attention was given to what she said, the other half being 
devoted to his newspaper) that a carriage was the first necessity of life, 
he began at length to think there must be some truth in such oft 
repeated an assertion. Besides, owing to the dreamy semi-attention 
with which he listened, there was this advantage gained, that her fre- 
quently illogical arguments were lost sight of, while the more plausible 
ones floated to the surface of his memory. Thus, one favourite angu- 
ment was that, if she had a carriage, she would no longer require an 
expensive journey out of town every season, as she could take the most 
delightful drives in the environs of London, which would answer the 
purpose quite as well—nay, better still, as she would not have to leave 
her “dear hubby,” or to subject him to the annoyance of continually 
coming to and fro by the railway, supposing she aban: a watering-place 
within a reasonable distanee. 
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The result of her strenuous efforts were at last made apparent by the 
merchant’s summing up the debates in these delightful words: ‘ Well, 
Fan, you shall have your carriage.” 

Accordingly a most elegant carriage was purchased. It had been built 
for a nobleman’s chére amie, as the coach-builder told Mr. Atkins con- 
fidentially, but had been returned upon his hands, owing either to some 
caprice or some quarrel. The lining of pale amber brocade was of the 
most costly description. The vehicle having been used only twice at 
most, as the maker declared, was, he maintained, quite as good as new, 
though he let it go—at “so very low a figure”-—which “ low figure” was of 
course a mere figure of speech. 

In order to launch the new purchase with some degree of éclat, Mr. 
Atkins determined to take a holiday, and go to the races. He joined a 
set of friends, who had their hired vehicles, and as he promised luncheon 
for them all, he was of course the great man of the party. A number of 
glasses of champagne were emptied to the health—we were going to say, 
of the new carriage—we mean to its owners, and long might they enjoy 
it, and so forth! Atkins felt considerably elated, and almost tearfully 
expressed his obligation to his dear wife for showing him the right road 
to happiness, which the bystanders mistook for a demonstration of con- 
jugal affection, while he alluded to her teazing him into keeping a 
carriage. The only little drawback that ruffled him was, that a number 
of fashionable popinjays stared impertinently at his wife, as they passed 
by. They looked and smiled and nodded in a way he did not like, and 
which was not by any means respectful to—the carriage! Mrs. Atkins 
simpered and blushed, and began to entertain the pleasant conviction 
that she was looking uncommonly well that morning. Altogether the 
day passed pleasantly, and his friends thought Atkins had done things 
handsomely, and the copious libations of champagne extinguished 
whatever sparks of jealousy his new carriage would otherwise have 
kindled in their bosoms. 

Next morning at breakfast, the man servant inquired with solemn 
importance, for what hour his mistress wished the carriage to be ordered. 
Jeames looked three inches taller than the day before. Wholly unpre 
pared for the question, Mrs. Atkins hesitated, coloured a trifle, and said 
at random “ one o'clock.” Jeames fidgetted about the room, and wiped the 
sideboard, and then ventured to ask whether his “missus” would lunch 
at twelve? She had forgotten luncheon, but quickly answered : ‘ Say 
two o'clock for the carriage.” * 

The carriage ! Those two words seemed like so much sugar upon her 
lips! 

Presently, however, Jeames came back rather ruefully, with a message 
from the coachman, stating that the carriage was so dirty owing to the 
dusty roads, and to some “gents as were larking” having frolicsomely 
pelted: it with eggs, and other remnants of a feast, on their return home, 
that he was fraid it could not be ready for two o'clock. Moreover, one 
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of the pannels had been “ scratched most awful,” Jeames added, and it 
was probable the coach-painter would have to be put in requisition. 

The new owner of the carriage looked rather annoyed. Instead of 
going off to his counting-house, to make up for the time lost during 
yesterday’s holiday, he had to go to the stables, where he relieved 
himself by scolding the coachman, who was not in fault. The coach- 
man let him work off his passion like so much steam, and then said 
quietly, that the carriage must go to the coachmaker’s, to which his 
master assented, and then hurried away to the city, wishing the car- 
riage, the races, and the frolicsome individuals who had made free with 
his property, al] severally at Jericho. 

In a few days the new plaything was restored to its owners, and Mrs. 
Atkins drove out fora round of visits to exhibit her new acquisition to 
her friends and their servants. The next day she paid more distant 
visits, and the day after, went shopping—and all this was very 
pleasant. On the morrow of the third day, however, in reply to 
Jeames's daily query, she said she did not require the carriage. 

‘Why not take a turn in the park?” said her husband; “ such 
spirited horses as ours require frequent exercise,” 

So because they were spirited, his wife must take exercise, in order 
to exercise them. But the words “ our horses” had still all the charm of 
novelty, and Fanny laughingly agreed that she would go. 

In the park she was again stared at, just like at the races, by the 
male equestrians and pedestrians too—while the female equestrians 
tossed their heads somewhat disdainfully as they passed her, though evi- 
dently peeping at her stealthily, when they thought themselves unob- 
served. Mrs. Atkins fancied her carriage excited envy, and her fair 
face a still larger share of admiration. This conduct was repeated 
every time she drove through Rotten Row, till she began to think the 
gentlemen rather obtrusive in their admiration, and the ladies most 
impertinently haughty. For though they might be of high birth, still 
“Mr. Atkins paid his way, and that was more than many of their 
husbands did.” 

At last she complained to Charles, and though he declared it was all 
her fancy, he was at last persuaded to come home an hour earlier, and take a 
drive through the park with her. But however inclined to be credulous, 
the merchant could not help seeing that neither his wife nor his 
equipage met with the respect he considered they were entitled to. 
Presently he was hailed by a gentleman of his acquaintance who 
moved in a more fashionable sphere than himself, and seeing him rein 
in his horse as if desirous of saying a word to him, Mr. Atkins desired 
the coachman to stop. The gentleman asked a business question of 
the husband, as if to account for detaining the wife, and then, without 
waiting for the reply, whispered ; “ Get that lining changed, Atkins; it is 
not fit for your wife.” 

“ Not fit? Why, she thinks it charming ;” and he was going to appeal 
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to Mrs. Atkins to confirm what he said, when his adviser added : “ Not 
fit she should ride in the carriage in which Anonyma paraded about only 
two months ago.” 

And the gentleman bowed and rode on. 

There was the explanation of the “nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles” of the men, and the contemptuous looks of the women! Atkins 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and bid his coachman drive home 
in double quick time. 

“ Already?” said his wife. 

“We must have this confounded lining altered,’ said Atkins, who 
forthwith expounded the tremendous error they had fallen into. 

Fanny was rather mortified to think it was not her good looks that 
had caused all the commotion on the race-course and in the park, but 
simply the suspicion that she was that which she was not. Mr. Atkins 
rated the coachmaker soundly, when the latter reminded him he had 
stated the case as it was, on selling the carriage, adding, by way of 
comment, that those sort of articles were rather sought after than not. 

The carriage was now re-lined, and as Fanny was a blonde, she was 
consoled for the loss of the amber brocade by the pale blue lining sub- 
stituted for it. People ceased gazing and whispering, and she could drive 
all over London without exciting any notice. 

Again she resumed the horse-in-a-mill existence of heretofore, and 
worked the carriage most diligently. And now the slavery began in good 
earnest. When you have a carriage, you must ride in it, unless you wish 
your coachman to contract idle habits, to say nothing of the horses. Only 
not having increased her acquaintance in proportion to this demand for 
perpetual motion, Mrs. Atkins need have paid three visits to one from each 

of those friends who had no carriages themselves. This would have been 
against all etiquette, and therefore could not be done. Neither can one 
be continually shopping short of possessing the wealth of a RorHscHILp ; 
so that, taking a drive, formed, after all, the staple occupation of her 
existence. It was harassing and wearisome, nay, often provoking, to leave 
her elegant drawing-room—though, on the other hand, it was a pleasant 
reflection that the invariable answer to all visitors who called during her 
absence, would be, “Missus has gone out in the carriage ;”—for servants, 
being generally as proud of the carriage as their mistress, are sure to 
volunteer this piece of intelligence, even if not instructed to do so. 

Another remark I have made relative to the slaves of the carriage, is, 
that however weary of their Sisyphus-like round of drudgery, it never 
occurs to them to cast off the burden for a few hours by lending their 
vehicle to a friend who has none of his or her own. If ever they chance 
to lend it, be sure it is to those who have three or four carriages and plenty 
of horses at their disposal. Neither do your thorough-faced slaves of the 
carriage make use of it themselves to go to theatres or parties, when the 
comfort of one’s own carriage is most valuable, from the apprehension of 

some fancied injuries that may be sustained either by the horses or the 
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vehicle. Of course, when it snows or thaws, their horses must not te 
exposed to such weather. Nota bene, that the coachman does not come 
in for the slightest share of the solicitude extended to both horses and 
carriage. In short, the pretty plaything is more for show than for use ; 
and it furnishes a vast deal of information too ; the slaves of the carriage 
never allowing a quarter of an hour, at a moderate computation, to pass 
by without some allusion to “the carriage.” The lady talks of the 
vehicle, and the gentleman of the horses. If the lady happens to be a 
widow, she then talks of both. 

By the time the season was over, Mrs. Atkins was thoroughly tired of 
her slavery, and began reminding Charles it was time to go somewhere. 
But her husband in turn reminded her how she had expatiated on the 
economy the carriage would effect in their household, by precluding the 
necesssity of going into the country, as she could drive to all the prettiest 
spots round London—and seeing that times were hard, and the carriage 
had cost a good deal, he considered she had better carry out the plan she 
had herself proposed. 

Thus fairly caught in her own trap, Fanny had not a word of opposi- 
tion to offer, though she wished she had been far enough before she had said 
anything so silly, as she now considered it. Not caring to go to the park 
when “all London” was out of town, she proceeded to try the effects of 
her once favourite scheme, but not with the success she had formerly 
anticipated. As between the hours of luncheon and dinner, she seldom 
went beyond ten miles out, it came to pass that within a fortnight, she 
had been all the rounds forming the different outlets of London—and 
then there was nothing for it but to begin afresh, and go over the same 
ground again. How she longed for a railway by way of change! She 
looked fagged and grew fretful, and the sight of the carriage became almost 
hateful to her. Still she toiled on, as slaves of the carriage will. At 
last she could stand it no longer, and suddenly found out that her health 
required more walking exercise, when having gained over the doctor as 
an ally, she proposed a new bargain to her husband, viz., to lay down the 
carriage and resume their annual trip to some watering place. 

The merchant, who had not had an opportunity of getting tired of 
the family plaything, having only once enjoyed the convenience of being 
fetched from his counting-house in the city by his better half (for, of 
course, “ those spirited horses were not to be trusted in the city”), was 
rather surprised at hearing her take up the very converse of the argu- 
ments she had used but so short a time before ; nevertheless, he cheer- 

fully consented, on the express condition that she would not repent the 
moment she was back in town. Accordingly, the horses were sold, the 
coachman dismissed, and the carriage put up at the livery stables, to be 
used only when wanted, with job-horses. Three days afterwards Mrs. 
' Atkins was inhaling the sea breeze on the beach of a pleasant watering- 
place, and derived a satisfaction from walking which she had never before 
experienced. Like all slaves of the carriage, she had acquired an inveie- 
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rate habit of talking about her favourite vehicle—nor could this be 
completely eradicated. It was, however, modified to this formula; 
“When we kept our carriage ””—so, and so. 

I always thought there was great sense in the abdication of that which 
had become a most harassing luxury—like a wise king who doffs his 
crown when it weighs too heavily on his head—but for one monarch, and 
for one slave of the carriage, who break through their trammels, how many 
thousands are there who whirl round and round in the same wearisome 
circle as the squirrel in his cage, and never cease till death stops the way ! 
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ScripTuraL ParapHrases. By A Layman. (Edinburgh: Caledonian 
Press. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green.) 


ALL continuous thought, especially religious thought, demands too 
great mental exertion ever to be popularly accepted. The weight is too 
heavy to be lifted by ordinary hands, the pearls in too deep water for 
common divers to seize. Thus the most valuable works in all languages 
still remain the treasures of scholars and students, whilst the lighter, 
brighter, and shallower books which can animate and interest. without 
fatiguing the understanding, are those which readers ‘universally call 
popular. There is, however, an exception to this rule, when a grave 
subject is treated or arranged with uncommon force, and broken up into 
questions and answers. This form has great advantages for the ordinary 
reader, whilst, on the other hand, it is wearisome generally to real 
students who do not object to hard thought, and who feel irritated at 
meeting question after question which are printed, although they 
naturally arise out of the subject. Having adverted to this objection, 
which is inherent to the form adopted in “Scriptura, ParaPHRasss,” 
and which no author could avoid, we have now the more pleasant duty of 
acknowledging that, for casual reading on Sunday afternoons and other 
times, the division of the religious theme into Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel chapters, and paragraph after paragraph answering and explaining 
tlie devout subject in the language of Holy Writ, are very successfully 
performed. Nor must the reader at once take for granted that only such 
questions as all persons would put are here answered. No; there is often 
discovered a vein of originality which is worked out through the rock of 
ages, quite in an unexpected manner. Taking the Gospel for the fourth 
Sunday in Advent as an example, the extract selected will clearly illus- 
trate such originality in the following highly interesting comparison of 
Moses to the Saviour :— 


Q. But what was the next question of the Priests and Levites? 

A. Then they asked John : Art thou that Prophet ? 

Q. And how did he answer them ? 

A. He answered them : No. 

Q. Now, what Prophet did the Priests and Levites mean by the question: Art 
thou that Prophet ? 

A, They apparently meant the Prophet that should come into the world, of 
which the Jewish people were in expectation, according to the Word of the Lord and 
of Moses, 

Q. And who was that Prophet to be ? 
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A. One that was to be raised up to the children of Israel from among their 


brethren, like unto Moses. 


Q. But was not John like wito Moses; the Baptist having been not only the 
Prophet of the Highest, but also, a burning and a shining light, in which the Jews 
were willing for a season to rejoice ; and therefore declared by our Saviour to be more 


than a Prophet ? 


A. No; for the things written of Moses, whose name means saved from, or drawn 
quit of the waters, have not been recorded of John the Baptist. 
Q. Of whom then have they been recorded ¢ 


A. Of Christ. 
Q. What! precisely the same ? 


A. With some few exceptions, which are analogous, they appear to be so. 
Q. Will you relate the several characteristics of both, as given in Scripture, that 
the resemblance between them may be shown? 


A. I will, as follows :— 


First, Moses was, when a babe, put 
into an ark of bulrushes, and laid in the 
flags by the river’s brink.* 

Secondly, Mose$ was very meek above 
all the men which were upon the face of 
the earth.e 


Thirdly, Moses chose rather to suffer | 


affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 


Fourthly, For forty days and forty 
nights Moses did neither eat bread nor 
drink water.» 

Fifthly, Moses knew the Lord face to 
face. 


Sixthly The Lord did by Moses signs 
and wonders, or mighty works.™ 

Seventhly, Moses, in consequence, 
miraculously fed the children of Israel 
with manna in the wilderness.° 

Eighthly, Moses stretched out his hand, 
and the wind and the sea obeyed him. 

Ninthly, Moses’ face shone when he 
was on and came down from the Mount.» 

Tenthly, Moses sent the twelve to 
make known the promised land, or king- 
dom of Canaan, to the Israelites.» 

Eleventhly, Moses gathered unto God, 
according to His command, seventy men 
of the elders of Israel, upon whom the 
Almighty put of the spirit which was 
upon Moses, to assist him in the 
uiinistry.* 

T'welfthly, Moses’ doctrine dropped as 
the rain, his speech distilled as the dew, 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass, be- 


cause he would publish the name of the | 





First, Christ, as a babe, was wrap- 
ped in swaddling clothes and laid in a 
manger.» 

Secondly, Learn of me, says our Savi- 
our, for I am meek and lowly in heart.¢ 


Thirdly, Christ chose io suffer afflic- 
tion,‘ that He might be in all points 
tempted like as we are, and yet without 
sin.é 

Fourthly, For forty days and forty 
nights Christ did eat nothing! 


Fifthly, Christ knew the Lord face to 
face, having had glory with the Father 
before the world was.! 

Sixthly, Christ did signs and wonders, 
or mighty works.” 

Seventhly, Christ miraculously fed 
with bread thousands in the desert.” 


Kighthly, Christ commanded even the 


| winds and waters, and they obeyed Hitm.r 


Ninthly, Christ’s face shone at His 
transfiguration on the Mount.' 

Tenthly, Christ sent the twelve to 
make known the kingdom of God.’ 


Eleventhly, Christ appointed the 
seventy to assist Him in the ministry.* 


Twelfthly, Christ’s doctrine, the doc- 
trine of God, did indeed drop as the rain, 
and His speech distil as the dew, as the 


| small rain upon the tender herb, and as 





the showers upon the grass; that He 
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Lord, and ascribe greatness unto our _ might publish the Word which God sent 


God.’ unto the children of Israel, preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ.* 
Thirteenthly, After the death of Thirteenthly, Through Christ's death, 


Moses, God gave to the children of Israel, | it has been the Father’s good pleasure to 
as the childrer of promise, the kingdom | give us, as heirs according to the promise,” 
of Canaan.* the kingdom®; for He hath delivered us 
from the powers of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of His 
dear Son.¢ 
Fourteenthly, Through Moses, God in- Fourteenthly, Christ is our Passover. 
stitute the Passover.° 
Fifteerthly, Moses gave the law for Fifteenthly, Christ is the Lord our 
righteousness. ® righteousness, and as such, to every one 
that believeth in Him, the end of the law 
\ | of Moses for righteousness. 





Q. Has Christ, then, been that Prophet like unto Moses, which should come unto 
the world, and of which he wrote ? 

A, Christ has been the only Prophet like unto him ; for since the days of Moses, 
with the exception of the circumstance of Elijah having fasted forty days and 
forty nights, no such points of resemblance, as those fifteen above enumerated, are 
apparently to be found between Moses and any other Prophet, that has arisen in 
Israel, than Jesus Christ. 


a Ex. 2. 3. iLuke 4.2.  ™Matt.11.20- 4a Ex. 14.21. *Luke 10.1. » Gen. 22.18. & Deut. 4.14. 
b Luke 2.7. J Ex. 33, 11. 24. ¥ Luke 8. 25. ¥ Deut. 32.2, Gal. 3. 29. Deut. 5. 81. 
¢Num. 12.3. Deut. 34.10, Matt.21.15. 5 Ex. 34. 29- 8. ¢Lukel2.32. Acts 13. 39. 
4 Matt.11.29. kJohn 8. 388, © Ex. 16. 4,5. 35. * Acts 10. 56. 4 Acts 26.18. Rom. 10. 4. 
¢ Heb. 11.25. 40, 54, 58. Deut. 8. 3, * Matt. 17.2. Is. 54. 13. Col. 1, 13. 6. 


f Heb, 2.10. 1! John 17. 5. 16. uNum. chp. 8Jos.1.1,9. ¢ Ex.chp.12. Heb.9.9,11. 
Heb. 12.8. ™Ex. 8.20. PMatt. 14. 138. Gen. 13.14- f1Cor. 5. 7. John 1. 17. 
Matt. 8.17. Ex. 4. 21. 15-21. ¥ Matt. 10.7. 17. bJer. 23. 6. 

& Heb. 4.15. Ex. 11. 10. Matt.15.82- Num. 11. Gal. 4. 23. Jer. 33. 16. 

b Ex. 34, 28, 38. 16, 17. i Acts 13. 39. 


seside serving as an example of a Layman’s originality, the foregoing 
quotation well illustrates the character of this latest contribution to 
orthodox religious literature. All really pious Christians will be delighted 
with what may not inaptly be termed a re-arrangement of portions of the 
Scripture. A Layman’s “ Paraphrases” are, so to speak, Bible Selections 
presented in a new form, that does not deteriorate the original text, whilst 
it conveys pleasure and information by its suitability to certain Sundays 
and holy days, equally as do those several works which arrange various 
chapters, as readings, for particular seasons. In the present case, our 
convenience and pleasure is studied, and we are saved continual reference 
to our Bible, by the plan of the work before us, in which all the passages 
that great research alone could bring together, are printed exactly where 
we want to find them. 

These remarks will convey to the reader the value of “ Scriptural 
Paraphrases,” which, as a book independent, as the Bible itself is inde- 
pendent, of fashion (for there is in religious thought, as in other thought, 
the ebb and flow of fashion towards spiritualism in one age and scepticism 
in another), will, in times to come, as in the present day, commend the 
long years of a Layman’s labour to the fathers, and mothers, and teachers 
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of each generation ; so Jong as the Book of Life itself (of which it is a part) 
consoles, and delights, and sustains the believer of its truths. In other 
words, we place these “ Paraphrases” on our library shelf with such other 
books as we class and consider standard works for study and reference, 
rather than reading out of hand. Taken down for the hour‘or half-hour, 
it will present to us sermons and instruction in that Divine language with 
which the authorized version of the Scriptures has made us familiar ; 
and, therefore, with this estimate of the labour, we cordially thank the 
Labourer for the good work he has done for us. No one can call it a 
great work; to write such was not the author's intention ; but the path, 
as compiler, which his own humility prompted him to take, he has 
followed to the end, and that he has had pleasures by the way is as 
certain as that he must feel satisfaction at its successful conclusion. 


































































Our Orchestra Stall. 


OcToBER 2.—STRAND THEATRE. 

‘‘Miriam’s Crime,” by Mr. H. Craven brought out. This drama is accounted a most 
successful one by our contemporaries of the weekly press. All the newspapers, 
including the Times, have given long and favourable accounts, and pointed out the 
originality of the events. The pivot upon which the action turns is the burning of 
a will by Miriam. She does this to favour the claims of the man she loves, even 
although the will destroyed conveyed the property to herself. Subsequently a second 
will turns up, and Miriam commits a second crime in securing Document No. 2. Of 
course, there are rival claimants to the estate, and it was to baffle them that the 
heroine consented to do the naughty things that very properly are made to involve 
her into serious trouble, but out of which she is extricated in the end, in acknowledge- 
ment of her devotion and self-sacrifice. The situations are interesting, and more 
natural than they always are in domestic dramas. 

And now for the originality. We have before us a popular book, published by 
Rutledge some three or four years ago, by the author of ‘‘Crispen Kerr,” etc. ; the 
title is ‘‘ Miriam May,” and the frontispiece, ‘‘a Girl Burning a Will.” The inside of 
the book will show similarities as well as outside. 


OcroBER 10.—Drury LANE THEATRE. 

“* Manfred,” the fine dramatic poem by Byron, produced with such new and 
beautiful scenery as modern stage-painting and effects can produce. Mr. Phelps has 
the set speeches to deliver, and, altogether, the spectacle and poetry has become the 
magnet of the day, drawing all Londoners to old Drury. 


SuRREY THEATRE. 

‘* Poor Tom,” a nautical drama by Mr. Shepherd, co-lessee, produced. This 
simple, effective, and agreeable piece, short and really sweet with its honesty of 
sentiment, is founded on the ballad of ‘The Jolly Young Waterman,” which is 
properly introduced. The scenery of the river Thames at Battersea, and the make 
up of Mr. Shepherd, as taking leave of ‘‘His trim-built Wherry,” give an air of 
reality to this little drama, which will help to make it one of the most successful 
trifles of the stage. 


OcroBER 12.—RoyaL Enciish Orrra, Covent GARDEN. 


Opened for the eighth season under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, with a new opera by Vincent Wallace, the words by Messrs. Harrison 
and T. J. Williams, entitled ‘‘ The Desert Flower.” 

The time, place, and characters of the ‘‘Desert Flower” certainly lend the 
charm of novelty to this opera, although its French predecessor appeared eight years 
ago, when the music of Halevy gratified Parisian ears. 

Much good. musical writing by Mr Wallace sustains the ‘‘ Desert Flower,” and 
the songs are pretty, but there are no passages which, by their brilliancy and sweet- 
ness, raise the work to the heights which the composer has achieved in some of his 
former operas. Still, the music is highly pleasing, and with the charming scenery, 
Miss Pyne’s singing, and Mr. Harrison’s acting, a delightful evening may be spent at 
Covent Garden, where, we very gladly notice, the royal box has again been occupied 
by our popular Prince of Wales and friends. 






224 OUR ORCHESTRA STALL. 
The story of the ‘‘ Desert Flower” leads the spectator through the windings of 
Indian life on the borders of a Dutch settlement, upon which the natives yet encroach ; 
we should rather say, occupy. The whites are protected by some soldiers, under two 
officers—one a brave man, the other a poltroon. The latter furnishes the comedy of the 
piece a la Bob Acres. Of course, the Indians are commanded by no less a personage 
than their queen, Oanita, who is an ‘Indian and a woman,” in which latter cha- 
racter she prefers the white face of the young Dutch captain to all the dark visages PU 
of her own tribe. A few operatic difficulties are, of course, placed between the wishes J ourna 
of the beautiful-queen and Mauriel, one of these being an Indian chief, who has in 
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the end to be sacrificed in ‘‘ fair fight,” when Oanita and her Dutch lover are able to current 
make such terms as suppose being ‘‘ happy ever afterwards.” This settlement of a extens! 
vexed question between colonists and natives is very satisfactory. The forest scenery copious 
is quite enchanting in its suggestiveness of far-away love and quiet, and as the poeti- 

cal is always true, we have to thank the management for the poetry and beauty of To. 
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